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I 


How elastic the term Socialist really is and how little or much it 
expresses, apart from certain distinctive limitations, may best be gauged 
by a consideration of the definitions which have been applied to it by its 
professors or its opponents from Mill and Marx to Mallock, definitions 
which, far from establishing any general harmony of conception, are 
sometimes actually mutually incompatible. 

The latitude of the “point of view” could not, therefore, be better 
exemplified than by quoting the remark attributed indifferently to King 
Edward and to Sir William Harcourt “We are all Socialists now.” 

But agreeing for the moment upon some general comprehensive 
formula which would take in all those elements and reconcile upon one 
plane all those “personal equations” represented by what may be termed 
the practical exponents of a somewhat nebulous hypothesis,—the Jaurés, 
Seddons, Webbs, Macdonalds, Bebels,—we are as far off as ever from 
lighting upon any personality or system of practical polity which might 
be held to represent purely Hungarian Socialism. It is a plant apart. 
Its elements do not cohere. If it have any distinctive feature it is that 
it embodies an almost perfect form of extra-political synthesis. And it 
stops short at the form. Its theoretic basis may be said to be the shift- 
ing sands of an olla podrida made up of the fugitive, and often irrecon- 
cilable, theories of certain foreign schools of thought. And its position, 
relatively to those forms which are based upon distinctive principles, is 
the position of “pie” as contrasted with the leader page of the Times. 
For it begins by rejecting one of the cardinal first principles of Socialism, 
and it ends by rejecting the last. One distinctive characteristic it has 
which goes far to redeem it from the reproach of being the fruit of the 
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“nomadic mind.” It is agrarian. Other characteristics it has, certainly, 
but these are, if anything, negative. It is not at all of the international 
movement, nor is it in any sense industrial. Industrial Socialism pre- 
mises a certain stage of industrial development, and industrial develop- 
ment, in the sense in which the phrase might be applied to Great Britain, 
to America and to Germany, we have none. International Socialism of 
the kind which impels an Essen workman to recognize, as a brother, 
rather a Marseilles lighterman or a Baltimore turncock than a German 
employer, on much the same lines as suggested by Macauley’s illustration 
of the redNegired oppressed of all lands is for our genus, a contradiction 
in terms. For of what use would the State parcelling of Denmark be 
to the man whose land-hunger is born with him, but whose horizon ex- 
tends no further than the parish-pump or the rolling meadows on which 
his ancestors grazed their herds? Our Socialist—confining ourselves, 
for the moment, to the only class whose Socialism is real and defensible 
as opposed to that of theorists, faddists, agitators and professional So- 
cialists—is the man who looks forward to the time when he will come, 
not into his arbitrarily picketed share of the common wealth as repre- 
sented by the land, but into his own. He dreams of being once more in- 
stalled, lord of acres and fat cattle, with, perhaps, underlings to do his 
will. For he or his were not always landless peasants. There was a 
time when peace reigned over the land, his land. Then came a time when 
Revolutions and Turks, Habsburgs and Slavs, Catholics and Calvinists 
swept over him and passed him by. They ruined his crops, they rounded 
up his herds, they violated his hearth: they hanged and drew and 
quartered and disembowelled him: they left him to the crows, but they 
left him his land. Dynasties came and went. Tyranny issued its 
Sanctions and Edicts, its Irades and Protocols: it subverted, annexed, 
annulled, suppressed: Oligarchs and Grand Seigneurs exacted what they 
could legally exact and stole what they could not. Lords of the Manor 
claimed their rights of corvée, and their jus primae noctis, but the es- 
sential continuity of public law reserved that land, Eden or midden, to 
the possession of its rightful holder. At last came that fearful time when 
Hungary woke up to find herself three hundred years behind the times 
and endeavoured, in a panic, to make up her leeway in something under 
fifteen. That which Kings and Edicts had failed to accomplish was done 
in one short year by the inexorable pressure of economic causes familiar 
to our generation. The peasant, whom Napoleonic cataclysms, Crescent, 
Cross and Sceptre could not forceably eject, voluntarily sold his land and 
involuntarily sold himself to bondage. There was no alternative. The 
time of Magyar revival synchronised with that of political insecurit”. 
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transatlantic competition, heavy taxation,—decreased only relatively 
by the statesmanlike decision of the nobility to accept its share, more 
than its share, of the burden. Subsidiary causes there were, in plenty 
and chief of them want of means of communication. Inland Canals 
were things of wonder; railways unknown enchantments. Whilst other 
countries applied the knowledge begotten of necessity to the production 
of new wonders in steam, and the invention of machinery for the better 
exploitation of agriculture, the Hungarian peasant still stolidly marched 
behind his buffaloes or his more stolid oxen and sold at a loss in cash 
the product of a loss of time. As his ruin is the phenomenon of this 
generation, so is his Socialism. The one is born of the other. 

If the cause and the effect be equally clear it will be seen how diffeult 
it is to reduce our special phase to any known formula, and how impos- 
sible to fit it into any known and recognised scheme of practical Social- 
ism. It must be treated as a thing apart (not to be understood without 
some previous conception of the psychological cast of mind of the Hun- 
garian peasant, its only true representative. Observe, again, that we 
leave out of account those sutlers of the army of workers, the money- 
making pandars and exploiters of ignorance whose ideas of Socialism 
comprise the wages it brings, the engineering of strikes, and a fictitious 
agitation in favour of Universal Suffrage, somewhat superfiuous, seeing 
that it is a measure to which King, Ministers, Parliament and people 
are equally pledged. 

The salient point in the character of our peasant has been unwittingly 
described by Wordsworth in a little poem which, as long as the English 
tongue exists, will hold its place in literature—“We are Seven.”— 
What was, is. His philosophy goes no further. 

“The mortgagee may have foreclosed ; the sequestrator may have done 
his will; the Court may have done, according to law, what it is the in- 
convenient function of the Court to do. ‘The land may have since 
passed through many hands; it may be poor and its yield poorer, but 
there it is and it is mine.” 

It has been said, with some attempt at miserable satire, that if the 
State had run a railway through land which had once belonged to the 
great great grandfather of a Hungarian peasant, the latter would still 
live in hope of being able to establish a right to plant potatoes between 
the sleepers and gather the crop in the intervals between passing trains. 

This form of Socialism would probably be described in America as 
an agricultural movement in favour of Small-Holdings, and so con- 
sidered would give great encouragement to Mr. Rider Haggard in his 
efforts to get the right class “Back to the Land” in his own country. 
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Whatever its classification, it may be said to have claimed the sympathies 
of all responsible classes in Hungary. Its tendency is recognised to 
be essentially right, its basis acknowledged to be just. 

Why, then, it might be very pertinently asked, does it exist at all? 
Here is a grievance, real and solid; here is a system freely acknowledged 
on all hands to be bad; if not rotten at least indefensible; why do you 
not move in the matter? The answer, we are thankful to be able to say, 
puts us on firm ground. We are moving, faster than we have ever moved 
before. Successive governments of all shades have put this matter upon 
a high plane, above the mere squabbles of parties. We are steadily 
legislating Agrarian Socialism out of existence. We stand in the unique 
position of being able to claim that no government of modern times, no 
State under any form of government can point to a Statute Book so 
distended with specific measures for the benefit of this class. Our Agri- 
cultural Department has made of this question a special study ; it has re- 
duced to a system, if not a science, the work of satisfying the legitimate 
aspirations of its peasants and workers. The work has been colossal, 
the expenditure such as no State in our financial condition ought to be 
able to afford unless it were absolutely convinced that salvation entailed 
sacrifice. We have not reached the end; the end is not even in sight, 
but compare the condition of Hungary, in its agricultural aspect thirty 
years ago, with that of to-day and the marvel will be apparent. 


II 


We have taken a cursory glance at the main constitution of the So- 
cialist movement in Hungary stripped of all adventitious gloss and dis- 
associated from those “industrial,” “international,” “Rights of man,” 
elements which, for propagandist purposes, it has sued as Hoplites, and 
continues to employ,—and pay, though the services rendered are about 
counterbalanced by the odium which accrues from the connection. 

The limits of a magazine article are much too circumscribed to allow 
of this movement being followed through its various ramifications, but 
if it have been established that Socialism here is not predatory, is mainly 
and essentially Agrarian, that the cause is, in its broad aspect, just and 
good, that the Government is fully alive to its responsibilities, and that 
noise is, as regards the Hoplite mercenaries, no criterion of strength, we 
may pass on to a consideration of the genesis and development of the 
conditions which produced it. 

It should first be pointed out that, within living memory, Hungary 
was once the Cinderella of the nations and its Capital, Buda, the Gran- 
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ada of the North, a mere historic relic reflecting the Oriental splendours 
of a bygone era. The incredibly rapid development of the country since 
king and nation came to terms in 1867 is a phenomenon not to be 
paralleled in all history whilst that of Budapest, dating from the early 
seventies may fitly be compared with the rise of Johannesburg or San 
Francisco. It is a page from the Arabian Nights. 

The conditions which obtain rather than the standards which apply 
in such cases form factors peculiarly fitted for the appreciation of 
Americans to whom phenomena of the same order are of far less strange 
moment than to citizens of the old world. 

But 1867 was the epoch of development only. It was *48 which 
made all things possible. The Revolution of *48 should not be con- 
founded with the War of Independence of the same year. They were 
concurrent, true, and it might be a problem for the casuist to determine 
wherein they differed other than in result. The former was certainly 
successful the latter was certainly not. The one was a 1789 in minia- 
ture the other a 1775 in abeyance. Independence went by the board but 
so did the ancien régime. Petofi died but Feudalism died with him. 
Two Orders of the State rose against one and failed, but the same two 
Orders rose against a medieval anachronism and bore it down. Thus 
was Hungary transformed into a modern State and Buda made the 
nucleus of a modern Metropolis. 

The state of Hungary in the pre ’48 era was indeed deplorable. To 
the evils necessarily attendant upon the languid operation of a worn- 
out system were added others caused, in part, by the Turkish Occupa- 
tion and religious wars. Serfs do not, as a class, exert themselves unduly 
in the interests of Lords of the Manor, and that being so, the latter found 
no encouragement to facilitate the introduction of any new aids to agri- 
culture. As there were no means of transport, crops were harvested and 
grain perforce allowed to accumulate. Farmers put little more upon 
the market in fat times than did Joseph in Egypt. Service exacted 
and grudgingly given, want of means of communication, political un- 
rest, all these factors militated against development. In short, it may be 
said that no advance was made, no advance could possibly be made, in 
agriculture until after the abolition, root and branch, of those obstacles 
inherent in the feudal system. 

Came the Revolution whose natural effect was the complete recon- 
struction of the economic no less than the social system. At one stroke 
a new Order was created. King, Nobles and Serfs gave place to King, 
Nobles and People within the territories of the Holy Crown. It is a 
mere side issue as to whether enfranchisement proceeded from the State 
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or were the voluntary act of the Magnates in concert. Act IX of 1848 
was certainly the work of the latter acting as the former, but whereas 
the State put money into the nobles’ hands in the form of compensation, 
it took money out of their pockets in the form of taxes to provide that 
compensation. Peter was robbed but Paul was paid. There could have 
been no more equitable arrangement seeing that Peter and Paul were 
Jekyll and Hyde. 

The Revolution put an end, inter alia, to those causes which had 
hitherto prevented remunerative farming. Free labour took kindly to 
the new machinery which free employers as kindly provided. That free 
navigation of the Danube secured by successive treaties with the Porte 
was supplemented by all the aids which railways and canals could afford. 
The horizon immediately and sensibly widened. The estate ceased at 
once to be the social unit. Increased production seemed to beget the 
phenomenon of higher prices and, for a time, all promised well. Divers 
forms of tenure which implied, as the case might be, semi-independence, 
soccage, villein-age, scarcely to be distinguished from rank slavery, were 
rapidly accommodated to the new conditions and thus arose the Small 
Landed-Proprietor, the Tenant Farmer and the Free-Labourer. This 
last class, came off worst of all as emancipation, though bringing it im- 
munity from the jurisdiction of the feudal lords, left it practically des- 
titute. Indeed the last state of these men was worse than the first, from 
the material point of view. Certain rights of common pasturage, fire- 
wood, pannage, etc., which had been subsequently extended, as privileges, 
to vassals not in possession of arable land, were summarily withdrawn. 
thus cattle-breeding, which had once formed the mainstay of this class, 
in, it may be said, a happier state, was suddenly doomed upon the parti- 
tion of the common lands. Henceforward the market value of labour 
became the only plank between the labourer and absolute ruin. Again, 
the rupture of those patriarchal relations subsisting between lord and 
vassal inflicted a material injury upon the labourer, as regards his future. 
Always assured of the necessaries of life, secured against penury in old 
age, certain of permanent support when incapacitated, he found himself 
throwz entirely upon his own resources, as it were, a little too free. As 
time passed the essential difference between the labourer and the man 
who had become a tenant former or proprietor of a small-holding became 
more accentuated as must be the case where the one is a fixture upon his 
own homestead and the other a wandering toiler, well-off or ill-off accord- 
ing to the incidence of demand and the extent of his own capacity and 
opportunities. 

It may now be admitted that we were in too much of a hurry to effect 
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this reform in the only stable manner in which it could have been carried 
out. But to quarrel with a Revolution for being in a hurry would be 
as reasonable as to quarrel with a defence for being one-sided. Both 
are inherent qualities. We made no provision for a period of transition 
as did the Germanic States. Their reform was a Suit in Chancery, ours 
a Drum-head Court Martial. But we have to deal with the fact only 
and the fact is that to the reform of ’48 is due the creation of a pro- 
letariat in embryo, the class of landless agricultural labourers. 

Turning to the landowners the reform brought far-reaching conse- 
quences not only to the old proprietors but also to those whom the new 
conditions had added to their ranks. Production for the market took 
the place of farming designed to meet domestic requirements only. New 
machinery, the introduction of the system of payment in cash for pay- 
ment in kind, foreign competition, the conquering of foreign markets, 
all these involved a heavy and constantly recurring outlay of Capital. 
It will readily be understood that, following the war, Capital was not too 
plentiful and that the money available could be obtained at usurious 
rates or not at all. The system of land registration left much to be de- 
sired and had it been otherwise there would have existed no very keen 
competition upon the part of financiers to effect mortgages upon real 
estate. Without pausing to fill in the broad outlines thus exhibited, 
it may be remarked that, by 1863, when the Hungarian Land Mortgage 
Institute was founded, a large proportion of owners of small and 
medium-sized estates had become desperately involved. The tendency 
of the lion to absorb the lamb is not a whit more pronounced than that 
of the larger landowner to absorb the less. Here was his chance. Estates 
lightly won were lightly held. Peasants unable to appreciate their ad- 
vantages sold their land for trifling considerations. Eseri mentions that, 
in his own time, it was no uncommon thing for a peasant to exchange 
five or six acres of land for the like number of gallons of wine! So, 
eventually, was added another element to the constantly increasing class 
of landless agricultural labourers. 

Matters proceeded on these lines for some two or three decades, that 
is to say, for as long as produce sold at a relatively high price and en- 
abled owners to pay the interest upon loans without any abnormal ex- 
ertion. It should, however, be noted that even under these, the most 
favourable conditions, there was no hope of being able to repay the 
capital sum even by means of instalments, so that any even transitory 
change for the worse would carry with it the presage of disaster. At 
length the change came. The agricultural crisis, which overtook Hun- 
gary in the eighties, proved the turning-point. The price of wheat fell 
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rapidly as the result of Transatlantic competition. To such an extent 
was this the case that whereas the average price for the five years 1880-4 
was 4 doll: 45 c. that for the period 1885-9 3 doll: 22 c. whilst, in the 
succeeding five years, it never rose above 3 doll: 40 c. The extent of the 
disaster may be more clearly perceived when it is remembered that wheat 
is our staple product. Other countries menaced with the like danger 
avoided it by the simple process of cultivating other products for which 
their soil, climate and existent conditions were adapted, but no such 
alternative lay at hand in Hungary. And if any one factor were want- 
ing to render her ruin more certain, it was speedily supplied by the 
action of Germany in levying protective duties upon cereals, duties which 
were extended to flour and live-stock. All these duties were subsequently 
increased. Thus, practically at one stroke, the German markets were 
closed against three of our most important exports. In one form or an- 
other this system of Protection extended to other countries. France 
dealt us another blow. She imposed no duty, but, prohibiting the 
import of sheep on hygienic grounds, accomplished her object more 
effectively. 

But the cup was not yet full. For ten, for fifteen years our vine- 
yards lay at the mercy of the Phylloxera, a horrible scourge which ac- 
counted for 80 per cent. of the cultivated area, and reduced the pro- 
duction of wine from 4 1-2 to 1 million hectolitres per annum. But the 
accumulated weight of the calamities had not yet begun to tell heavily. 
Of “unemployed” as the term is now understood, we had still compara- 
tively few for, until the end of the eighties, extensive river-levelling, irri- 
gation, dam and flood preventative works had been in process of being 
constructed. The real crisis followed the completion of these works. 
Lack of employment brought in its train a sensible decrease in the rate 
of wages. The position was rendered more acute by the fact that the 
work was, and by its very nature could only be very unevenly distributed. 
Two months’ work followed by ten months’ of idleness! This was a state 
of affairs calculated to put to a severe test the qualities of thrift and good 
management, presupposing these to be the distinguishing characteristic 
of simple labourers. 

It cannot be denied that the labourers most certainly had very real 
grievances, some sentimental and others material and pressing. It is a 
political axiom of very general application that in any community con- 
stitutionally governed the class last enfranchised is essentially radical 
whilst the tendency of the class previously enfranchised is. towards Con- 
servatism. Upon that basis alone the gradual widening of the breach 
between landed and landless may be explained. Those small farmers, 
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holders and even crofters who, by hook or crook, had managed to weather 
the storm, began to grow more and more exclusive and, in ‘effect, to 
establish themselves as a class and separate interest in opposition to the 
landless labouring classes. On the other hand the labourer suffering 
acutely from the land-hunger which is his by inheritance as much as 
is his name, and smarting under the implied reproach of social infe- 
riority, very really exemplified by the gradual lapse of the custom, once 
common, of intermarriage with the small-farmer classes, insensibly 
imbibed feelings of hostility to the whole of the landed interest and 
gravitated, as a matter of course, towards every faction which, openly or 
in secret, entertained the same feelings. It seems a platitude to suggest 
that no State, however rich or powerful it may be, can hope to cure an 
evil of this kind. It may restrain and subdue but it cannot eradicate 
elemental passions. It must reckon with them or ignore them. It 
ignored them but set to work to discover such evidence of substantial 
grievances as could be established, and, as far as possible, to remedy 
these. Housing and Hygiene, Insurance and Accident, Small-holdings 
and Education, all these subjects in turn occupied the legislature but 
this last could not hope, suddenly and finally, to divert the attention of 
the labouring classes from a contemplation of inequalities inherent in 
any Social System short of absolute Communism, nor, be it added, did 


it attempt to do so. Its primary function being to legislate, it legislated, 
not at all in the spirit of panic, which dictated the first great series of 
reforms, but leisurely and after fair and due enquiry. Before the Jubilee 
of the final extinction of Feudalism had arrived three-quarters of those 
measures designed to cure the evils which that abolition engendered, had 
been placed upon the Statute Book. 


III 


It has been seen how, in the first place, the sweeping reforms of *48 
created what may be termed an agricultural proletariat, how that body 
was steadily increased, firstly by the operation of natural law, again by 
the accretion of unfortunate or improvident small holders, and how the 
formation of a practically new interest and new class added to a 
dearth of institutions for the benefit of labour, caused the spirit of dis- 
content, always latent, to make itself felt. 

Let us now turn to the landed interest to trace, in a few brief 
paragraphs, the chequered course of harassed and involved landowners 
whose fate it was to be confronted by economic ruin at the moment when 
their natural allies had become estranged, if not actively hostile. 
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The causes which operated to establish as a separate class of the body 
politic, the landless labourer, are substantially those which brought the 
farmer to the brink of ruin. Neither class could suffer without reacting 
upon the other. 

It is to the lasting discredit of the Government that, fully aware of 
the evils which were at the bottom of the agrarian troubles, it sat tight 
and watched without a tremor the decline of the staple, the only industry 
of the country.. Meanwhile incomes continued to diminish steadily and 
inexorably. The application of the policy of Free Trade, whose princi- 
ples had been absorbed from England, contributed its quota to the sac- 
rifice until this latter became consumated. The farmer touched bottom. 
Affairs had arrived at such a pass that “ex nihilo nihil fit” once fairly 
established as an incontrovertible axiom no longer applied. Estates, 
which paid nothing, paid taxes. Whole counties, whole districts of the 
country were faced with an agricultural deficit. The simple but costly 
expedient of falling into debt produced no particular result save that 
the burden became as to its greater part, a charge upon posterity. 

Some people, happily situated, were able to help themselves; some 
people had help offered them, some went about to look for help and found 
it providentially, but there were others, the vast majority, whose re- 
sources in material things, and as regards friends, were early exhausted 
and these went to the wall carrying with them, in one long sad queue, 
a great train of folk of the lower classes involved in the general ruin. 

There remained the specific of Martin Chuzzlewit. From that period 
dated the steady stream of sad-eyed exiles westward—anywhere away 
from the land. 

Notwithstanding that Hungary is essentially agricultural and Eng- 
land industrial, there is a great similarity in the conditions prevailing 
in the two countries. The main causes which were responsible for the 
exodus of the agricultural class from the land in England operated in 
much the same way here. But there the parallel ends. An exodus from 
the Berkshire valleys tells its tale in the census of London but the wan- 
derers from the Alféld are now numbered with the heads of Pittsburg 
and Chicago. 


**God bless the just Republics 
That give a man a home.’’ 


me 


says Kipling, but we, who say it after him, cannot pretend to like the 
idea, since it is always our best that go, our strongest. It is a matter 
of pride, but not of consolation, that the virility which distinguishes 
the flower of our manhood, the character of our native genius, which 
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underlies the superficial qualities of a brave and patient peasantry are 
now helping to form the new nations of the West. 

At last it was borne in upon the understanding of a supine Govern- 
ment that this exodus of its children, with the simultaneous appearance 
of the Russian rouble in the North, Semitic names upon title-deeds, an 
impaired national credit and a bastard Socialism, boded no good to the 
territories of the Holy Crown. The Government took matters in hand 
and very thoroughly. It ever a Government made swift atonement for 
its sins of omission, it was certainly this. The effort was made at a 
crucial moment. It was not too late to save, but certainly too late to 
arrest the rise and development of the Socialistic element which, amongst 
all phases of Socialism, stands alone the amorphous afterbirth of a 
blind discontent, without a Moses and without a name. 

Pride of place and right of leadership belonged as a matter of course 
to the Department of Agriculture. Constituted a separate Department, 
raised by common consent above the squabbles of party, endowed with 
a settled policy whose chief merits were far-sightedness and continuity, 
the Board put its hand to the plough, nor to this day has it drawn back. 
Not half a dozen elaborate theses could make the position clearer than 
one simple metaphor. The bull, being in the china-shop, the Board 
took him by the horns. 

But there is a limit to the remedial efforts of the best of Government 
Departments. The discontent, allayed in this one direction, broke out 
in another and here, at least, we are face to face with a movement to 
which the name of Socialism may fairly be applied. But it was no plant 
of home growth. The nearest approach to a comparison lies in the 
genesis of the Chartist movement in England. With our movement 
no fault it to be found seeing that it reflects the inexorable logic of de- 
velopment. 

In the matter of purely political reforms in England Cromwell was 
centuries before his time. If his ruthless handling of rotton boroughs 
and recognition of industrial centres had only stood the test of time it 
is certain that not only would the career of Walpole have been impossible 
and the half-hearted attempts of Pitt superfluous but the rupture with 
the American colonies, inevitable though it were, could not have taken 
the form of a most criminal war, nor could the new and ever broaden- 
ing basis of government have been without its effect upon the French 
Revolution. It is manifestly impossible to forecast to what extent the 
reaction would have applied. Cromwell and Széchényi had much in 
common: much more than History, as now invoked, would care to con- 
cede. It may even be admitted that had the real aims of Széchényi been 
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better understood and his direction preferred to that of Kossuth, we 
should have been, long before the psychological moment, involved in the 
turmoil of this very Socialistic campaign, which, stripped of all its 
phylacteries and fringes, is nothing more formidable than was the Re- 
form agitation in England. We can then, call our Socialism Radicalism. 
Its objective is, for the present, Universal Suffrage and its highly in- 
flammable nature may be attributed to the action of Austria who stole 
our thunder and forced our not unwilling hands; to the tactics of 
Kristéffy, who, with the dexterity and skill which properly appertain 
to the professional, almost managed to keep open the breach between 
king and nation; to the influence of foreign mercenaries and to the de- 
gree of repression to which the authorities resorted, which was not 
rigorous enough to be effective but sufficiently so to fan the flame. 

The question has its comic element. Nobody, from the king down- 
wards but is pledged up to the hilt to Universal Suffrage. Of course, 
we have our Lord Eldons, men, who believe in the danger of every in- 
novation, “the danger of making anything more, the danger of making 
anything less,” but they are not influential, as a body, even if they have 
attained the dignity of a cohesive front, a point much in dispute. 

This form of Socialism exhibits sporadic tendencies such as might 
appear to an unbiassed observer to indicate defective organization; to 
the superficial it might indicate a want of fixity of purpose. 
The man in the street taking the mean between the just and the un- 
just judges would probably take the view that the people are waiting to 
be told what they want. The inference would appear to be that only the 
preliminary symptoms have so far appeared since if this condition fairly 
reflect the popular attitude, the people, as a body, has far to travel be- 
fore it has mastered the science of understanding how to want and how 
to satisfy its wants. 

If the point merely turned upon say, agricultural distress, it is clear 
that this cause disappearing, as it surely is, the ground will be cut from 
under the feet of the agitators. If it hinge upon the Housing Question, 
the Socialists have our strong sympathy and a substantial right to claim 
the suffrages of all ranks. If upon any other of what we are accustomed 
to term Social Questions,—Education, Protection of Labour, Sanitation, 
Treatment of Criminals, Rescue work, then we have the right to charge 
the people with deep ingratitude for, of all States now busied in solving 
these essentially modern problems we, assuredly, have gone farthest. To 
this very bold assertion I think that all foreigners, who have done us the 
honour to attend the various International Congresses which have of 
late years met in Budapest, will be happy to subscribe. We have their 
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oral and written testimony. Subtracting that which has obviously been 
uttered with the desire to please; all generalities which cannot be fo- 
cussed ; all hyperbole and prejudiced views in our favour, there remains 
enough of solid criticism to justify the claim that we are, if anything, 
ahead of our times. To the fact that we are a people in a hurry may be 
attributed the childish uncertainty of our masses. My own sober view 
is that the people do not quite understand these new toys. The rush of 
novelty unsettles them. Assuredly then we are not fitted, either by 
education or experience, for experiments which could be justified in 
New Zealand only. And beyond Universal Suffrage we ought not to go 
in the avowed Socialist path until we shall have taken stock of ourselves 
and some reasonably correct Ordnance Map of our possible future field 
shall have been generally agreed upon and traced. 


IV 
FOREIGN CRITICS AND PLURAL VOTING 


The Duke of Wellington once complained in the true Ducal manner, 
that, in his situation as Chancellor of the University, he was “much ex- 
posed to authors.”—Of late years we have been sorely tried in much the 
same way. We do not object to criticism: on the contrary, it is good, 
wholesome and helpful and provides at once the stimulus and the brake, 
but we have a wholehearted contempt for ill-informed diatribes which 
reflect little of the truth and much of the writer’s private predilections. 
It would not be in the best of taste to institute comparisons to our own 
advantage but we owe it to America to say that no sane Hungarian 
would dream of accepting Elijah Pogram as a type of her politicians 
nor of finding fault with the inevitable occupation of the Philippines, as 
we owe it to Great Britain to acknowledge that her work in India would 
never be appraised in terms of Keir Hardie or Bryan, nor her occupation 
of Egypt examined through the bilious microscope of Blunt. 

We are entertained, as a rule, by a kind of moral exordium on the 
mending of our ways, edifying in its way but rather devoid of applica- 
tion on account of fundamental misconception. British writers well- 
meaning and ill-informed are rather inclined to handle us as the gentle- 
men of the South handle negroes. We are men and brothers: we have 
rights but we must not claim them: we have standards but they ought 
not to apply. 

For our part we take our stand upon that we have hitherto con- 
ceived to be one of the commonplaces of political science but which 
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British writers, readers and thinkers generally manage to disregard in 
all matters relating to foreign States. That principle, shortly ex- 
pressed, is that institutions, the fruit of, and peculiar to, the genius of 
one people or race are not necessarily fitted for another people alien in 
origin, cast of thought and form of culture. It is a startling anomaly 
that whilst Great Britain governs her subject races with a degree of 
success never attained by Romans or Spaniards, chiefly by reason of the 
selection of a host of Civil Servants all impressed with the knowledge 
that, by hook or by crook, they must project themselves into the native 
mind, she, in her intercourse with other races, quietly lays this principle 
aside and assumes, as a Standard of judgment, the Standard which she 
has set up for herself. On this showing, then, a thing is inherently 
right or wrong according as it coincides or fails to coincide with the 
Standard thus arbitrarily set up. It is rank absurdity. Given as a 
fact that Hungary was well governed and happy under Matydés. From 
the British point of view she had no business to be happy and, in the 
only proper sense of the word, she could not be well governed. Where 
were her writ of Habeas Corpus and her Corn Laws, her Navigation 
Act and Window Tax? We had, at various times, the full benefit of this 
idiosyncracy at the hands of the Scotus Viators and the Colquhouns 
of the British Press. Even the Press itself, as represented by the Times 
and the Morning Post is not quite guiltless. In the intervals of writ- 
ing letters to itself, after the interesting and classical models furnished 
by Mr. Toots and Jimmy Moggridge, the former Journal is always upon 
the point of discovering upon the horizon of the immediate future a 
social revolution and dwelling, with more than usual acridity, upon its 
discoveries. 

It is not, then, a matter of surprise to find a Journal which de- 
nounced the Law of 1907 relating to Farm-Servants denouncing with 
equal vigour and lack of perspective the Reform Bill of Andrassy. 

Both the genesis and the scope of this measure have been grossly 
misunderstood. As to the former it may be remembered that some three 
years ago when Kossuth was invited to take over the programme of the 
Fejérvary Absolutist régime, Universal Suffrage was one main plank 
in a series of measures designed by Kristéffy, a sort of under-study to 
Strafford, avowedly designed by Kristéffy. to paralyse the government 
of the country. 

Apart from this point, it is a fact that Universal Suffrage 
had been introduced into Austria, and the Kamarilla demanded its 
introductions into Hungary with the same laudable object as did Kris- 
toffy. It was introduced,—and denounced, but for what intelligible 
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reason we do not yet quite understand, unless it be that in the sense in 
which Universal Suffrage is understood in Great Britain there can be 
none. The system approved is one which bars any sudden ingress of 
illiterates, and inter alia, provides for the principle of Plural Voting, 
a system which, despite the efforts of Mr. Lewis Harcourt, still pre- 
vails in England. It is impossible to forecast the approximate number 
of new voters who will be added to the electorate, but, in any case, it 
will not exceed, proportionately to the population, the 2,000,000 which 
Mr. Gladstone estimated as being added to the burgess-roll by his meas- 
ure of 1884. 

The objection that this is not Universal Suffrage is valid. It is not, 
nor do we know of any inexorable law of nature, or inelastic first prin- 
ciple which lays down that it must and of right ought to be. For once 
quoting our most inveterate enemy Scotus Viator but without, in the 
least, guaranteeing his accuracy, the number of illiterates in Hungary 
is given as 8,000,000 odd or 47.99 per cent. of the total civil population. 
England, who, by the by, has no Universal Suffrage; who once looked 
upon National Schools and Courts of Criminal Appeal as foreign in- 
stitutions, would hardly counsel Universal Suffrage on this showing. 
And indeed it is no secret that much of the inspiration which created 
the measure came from most responsible circles on the other side of the 
Channel! It is not a common experience for A to be reproached by B 
for taking the latter’s advice. Notwithstanding the rather limited ap- 
plication of the principle of Manhood Suffrage, the Socialist vote will 
make itself felt in the election immediately succeeding the grant. But 
it will be the collective vote. It will include, in addition to the small 
fry, the agrarians, the internationals, the Democrats and, possibly, 
the professed agitators. It would be monstrous if, having created an 
interest or, at least, having given legislative sanction to the existence 
of a body of citizens, we should profess to be either surprised or alarmed 
at the presence, in reasonable numbers, of their spokesmen. On the 
contrary we should welcome them and their co-operation. The atmos- 
phere of Parliament clothed in the traditions of centuries, the sense of 
added responsibility, the opportunity for free discussion of all questions 
affecting classes and the nation as a whole, would serve to make these 
new members amenable to the chastening influences of limited power. 
Nor would they be less amenable to those constitutional checks whose 
salutary effects have, before now, dissolved Cabinets and given pause 
to Sovereigns. They will find, at any rate, an Executive willing to do all 
in its power to further the interests which they themselves have at heart, 
in effect to work for the good of the country, and we could not imagine 
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a section of professed Socialists thwarting for tactical purposes, the 
efforts of an administration which, whatever its distinctive colour, would 
loyally follow in the footsteps of its predecessors as far as.this particular 
branch of its functions is concerned. 

Purely agrarian Socialism is dead. The International Section would 
be the first to admit that its agrarian campaign, that is, its attempt to 
turn to its own advantage the purely agrarian Socialist movement, failed 
lamentably. Always somewhat moribund on this soil, active mortification 
opportunely set in as a result of family quarrels, and completed the 
work of disintegration. 

The Social-Democratic movement with its high Teutonic flavour 
bearing but little outward or visible resemblance to that of the Marx 
School may be introduced and dismissed in a paragraph. It, too, is 
dead. There is no doubt that its extension was as wonderful as it was 
unexpected, but it was transitory. One of those weeds that spring up in 
a night after the storm, but are pulled up by the careful gardener in 
the morning it was born, lived and died and was interred with the 
celebrated epitaph composed for Frederick of Wales :— 


Since ’tis only Fred 
Who was alive and is dead 
Why ... there’s no more to be said. 


What remains? 

One phenomenon which has escaped the observation of foreign writers 
is that since the new Customs Tariff and the provisions of the agrarian 
laws have come into full operation, the strength of the Socialist agitation 
has manifestly decreased. We have, for fhe time, social peace and dis- 
cern no sign upon the horizon of the immediate future of that social 
revolution so airily prophesied by the Times Correspondent in Vienna 
when engaged upon the grateful task of denouncing all those manifestly 
stupid elements which obstinately refuse to be absorbed in the “Ger- 
mantum.” 

On the contrary we are convinced that if we pursue this track with 
sober steps and are able to call upon our great reserves of strength and 
patriotism in the interests of the protection of the Hungarian soil, we 
shall infallibly turn the corner of a period of depression which has defied 
the efforts of a generation and a half to combat, and at the same time, 
satisfy the legitimate grievances and fulfil the legitimate aspirations of 
a class which was and is, and for many, many years to come must be, 
the backbone and mainstay of the country. 

The pioneer work has been accomplished. It was not undertaken 
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without some slight misgiving, nor would it be wise to pretend that its 
pace was not accelerated by outside pressure and the influence of the 
Social movement. 

The dominant note of our agricultural policy is land reform in certain 
of its phases. Small-holdings, facilities for settlement, repatriation of 
returned emigrants, in effect the re-creation of that class which was 
created in a hurry in the feverish legislation of the revolution period 
and was swamped in the great sea of troubles which succeeded. Its 
roots were not deeply planted and the first storm laid it low. But no 
such fears nor anticipations now attend the new experiment based, as it 
is, upon the national credit and blended wisely with the attempt to 
translate into action the watchword of the Building Societies—“Every 
man his own householder.” 

The key to our industrial policy is to be sought in a practice ad- 
mittedly experimental: one of which the States of the West, the in- 
dustrial States, par excellence, might oppose just and vigorous criticism 
if introduced amongst themselves. To us it is the only possible way. 
The State is at once the father, creator and nurse. It occupies a quasi- 
patriarchal position but at its worst it does not go so far in the direction 
of pure Protection as did England, once the greatest and most successful 
exponent of the most perfect system ever devised, nor does it approach the 
Germany or America of to-day in certain phases. Rebates and remis- 
sions, suspension of the operation of the Customs Schedule in specified 
cases, the enforced consumption of home products, natural or manu- 
factured, the obligation to employ native labour, a system of graduated 
subsidies, preferential railway rates, all served this end. Truth to tell, 
we can discern very slight results, if any, but legislation on these lines 
is of such recent date that we have no hesitation in claiming that, for 
the present, judgment ought to be suspended. 

It is no less the fixed aim of the State to render the condition of the 
workman more tolerable and his home more in keeping with the de- 
mands of comfort and hygiene; to assure to him and his, freedom from 
anxiety in old age; to compensate him for injury; to preserve his family 
from poverty and want; to install him in a house of his own; to pro- 
vide him with teachers and doctors and new interests in life. 

These are not pious intentions. They are work accomplished. We 
are proud of our work but not unduly proud, nor do we consider, for a 
moment, that we have earned the right to rest on our oars. We must 
sow new seed while time is germinating the old. But to those who 
suggest that we fear the march of Socialism our answer is written in 
the laws of the realm: 
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“We are all Socialists now.” 

And I think that the little bitterness which now and again creeps 
into our intercommunications need not be. It arises possibly because 
we do not take the trouble to understand one another’s true aims. Some 
move rapidly and some slowly but people travelling the same road might 
reasonably expect—and render—forbearance. Recriminations and blind 
hostility breaking out as they sometimes do only go to prove that we 
Hungarians in particular are not sensible of the value of experience, 
nor are we ready to profit by the events of our own History. Is it then 
so many, many centuries since Kossuth and Széchényi, both actuated 
by the same motives, both earnestly solicitous for the common good, 
both straining towards a common end, in some measure thwarted each 
other and served, for a time, the common enemy? Nay, it is within 
the memory of some hundreds of living veterans, veterans of the field 
and of a less bloody arena. | 

Kossuth and Széchényi took different routes. We of to-day are 
moving together. How much the more necessary is it then for us, with 
their example before us, to find our common denominator and save the 
land and the people from struggles which can, at best, be wasting and 
illogical and, at worst, ruinous. 


Count Joseph Mailath. 
Member of the House of Magnates and of the Hungarian Delegation. 


THE WILDMAN 


But still the wildman calls the tameless boy ; 
Primeval instincts of the cave and tree, 

The summons of the years that used to be, 
Ages before Achilles fought at Troy, 

Calls him abroad to his ancestral joy 

With spear and belt and arrow; and he stands 
Out of the rocks and peers with lifted hands 
For wolf to flee or wigwam to destroy. 


Thus, when I mark in our museums a lance, 
A feathered stick, or twisted curio, 
I think with pride in my omnipotence: 
“T made these things ten thousand years ago, 
Where the sun set on plains that now are France, 
Upon my ways from Pyrenees to Po.” 
W. E. Leonard. 





THE TANGLE OF POLITICS AND FINANCE IN 
ENGLAND 


Both politically and financially, the existing state of affairs in Eng- 
land is of a character so unusual as to invite careful examination. It 
may, indeed, be said that the phenomena which have lately been un- 
folding in that country involve a succession of paradoxes. Politically, 
the situation has been that one of the two great political parties was returned 
to power, in the January general election, by a Parliamentary majority 
of 124; yet that the party’s ministry was apparently unable to perform 
the first duty of responsible governments, the voting of supplies and the 
imposition of taxes. As a consequence, a good part of the usual taxes 
have not, this season, been collected at all in England—receipts from 
the income tax especially having fallen $90,000,000 short of the same 
period a year ago—and since public expediture went on as usual, the 
government had incurred a deficit, for the fiscal year ending on March 
31, of no less than $130,000,000. This deficit the Exchequer has thus 
far met by borrowing on short-term loans; yet at the very moment when 
these loan negotiations were in progress, large amounts of money, set 
aside by taxpayers to pay their taxes as soon as a “budget” should be 
formally enacted by Parliament, were lying on deposit in the London 
banks, awaiting collection by the government. 

Thus much for the political aspect of affairs. So far as the financial 
situation is concerned, London’s general money market has shown unmis- 
takable signs of stringency, for which the primary cause, in England as in 
the United States, is the enormous volume of applications for new capital 
by governments, cities and corporations. In the United States, such 
applications by the railways last year broke all records, and so experienced 
a railway manager as Mr. James J. Hill has lately estimated that their 
annual requirements for new capital, during the next six years, will be 
$1,600,000,000—which is half a billion dollars more than Mr. Hill’s 
own estimate of annual requirements as lately as 1906, and which ex- 
ceeds by 200 per cent. the average annual issue of new railway securities 
in the six years preceding 1906. In England, the so-called “new capital 
issues” at London, during the three months ending with March, ran far 
beyond any other quarter in the country’s history. The total, $496,500,- 
000, exceeds by $77,000,000 the previous high record, that of the 
quarter ending in June, 1901, when the Transvaal War had plunged 
the government into enormous expenses, and when $283,000,000 British 
government bonds were issued for such purposes in the three-months’ 
period. It runs $122,000,000 beyond the new security issues in the 
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second quarter of 1888, which held the record until the Transvaal War, 
and which were abnormally influenced by the London craze over Argen- 
tine enterprises—a direct cause of the subsequent London financial crisis 
of 1890. 

With such influences as work on such a scale in the market for 
English capital, and with our own municipal and company borrowers 
endeavoring to place their new loans in Lombard Street, it is not sur- 
prising that evidences of congestion should have made themselves felt 
in the London money market. The Bank of England’s gold reserve 
very lately fell to the lowest figure of the corresponding date in any 
year since 1893; the decrease from the same date in 1909 being $40,- 
000,000, or 26 per cent. Taking cognizance of this position, the Bank 
of England, in the middle of March, advanced its official discount rate 
from 3 per cent. to 4, and the open market rate on Lombard Street, 
which in February ruled as low as 2 1-4 per cent., has since advanced 
to 3 7-8. The English Bank has indeed gone sufficiently further, in its 
efforts for protection of the money market, to offer unusual inducements 
for international bankers to bring gold from New York and deliver 
it at London, and $16,000,000 has been thus shipped already. 

These conditions, on the face of things, would apparently indicate 
the need of great caution and circumspection in markets which depend 
on the use of the London money market’s credit. Yet so far from this 
conservative attitude having been assumed, speculation has broken out, 
in the London Stock Exchange, on a scale which that market has not 
witnessed in a generation. Traditionally, the taste of the English in- 
vesting public is for new things in foreign development and enterprise ; 
its past activities have converged on the grand scale, as occasion offered, 
upon American railway shares, Argentine public service undertakings, 
and mining or exploration companies in the gold fields of Africa and 
Australia. In the present instance, the speculative craze has converged 
on the rubber-producing industry; the discovery having suddenly been 
made, by the people at large, that demand for rubber had outstripped 
supply, and that far-sighted merchants, who some years ago had planted 
rubber-trees in Brazil, Africa, or the East Indies, were reaping enormous 
profits. 

Many of these “rubber estates” were capitalized and offered in shares 
to the general public, and the public went wild about them. Not less 
than $30,000,000 in new rubber company shares have been offered for 
public subscription at London during the three past months. The last 
London Economist received at this writing gives a list of a dozen of 
such companies issuing shares in a single week of March, the aggregate 
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face value of their issues for the week being $8,000,000. Lest it be sup- 
posed that this figure exaggerates the demand of the companies on 
capital, London dispatches of a recent week gave instances where 
shares of newly-organized rubber companies sold on the street, before 
the formal opening of subscriptions, at 300 per cent. premium over 
the issue price. On the Stock Exchange, these shares have doubled, 
trebled or quadrupled in price during the three months past; shares 
of ten companies have risen 37 per cent. within a month; there are 
cases where values have been enhanced by 3,000 per cent. since the pub- 
lic subscribed for them. Such, indeed, has been the fury of excite- 
ment, during the Stock Exchange speculation in these shares, that 
brokers engaged in receiving and executing the orders were reduced 
to the verge of physicial exhaustion and collapse. One of the most con- 
servative London financial newspapers thus describes what was hap- 
pening on the Stock Exchange: 


‘*At the Inland Revenue office, in Austin Friars, where transfers are stamped 
and distributed, such scenes of pressure have never before been witnessed. Long 
queues of clerks and messengers stretched down the office, and for a hundred 
yards into the street, waiting for attention. Queer things happened. One job- 
ber fell momentarily asleep as he stood by the rubber market. Money has been 
wanted on all sides. Men known to be of considerable wealth have eagerly offered 
10 per cent. for contango accommodation. ‘It isn’t enough,’ commented one 
dealer to another as the latter bid 10 per cent. on a list of shares he wanted to 
carry over. . . . A broker had to deliver some six or seven thousand shares 
in a well-known oil company. For this lot he received more than seventy different 
names, each representing a different buyer. Among this batch of names was one 
for a thousand shares; the rest were split up into small lots, averaging less than 
a hundred shares apiece, the buyers being scattered over all four countries of the 
British Isles. 

‘*Some brokers’ offices found that a feature of the transfer work was the 
unusual number of ladies’ names being passed through as buyers and sellers. 
Evidently the mere man has had no entire monopoly ef profits in the various 
active markets, and ladies are speculating with their men-folk.’’ 


No surer testimony as to the nature of this trading could be had 
than the fact that the governing committee of the London Stock Ex- 
change voted an extra holiday to the membership at Easter, and closed 
the Exchange that day with the acknowledged purpose of giving the 
overworked broker community a rest. Nothing quite like that has 
occurred in any market of the world since our own public, in the palmy 
days of April, 1901, went mad over Stock Exchange speculation in the 
Steel shares and other new industrials, with the famous 3,200,000-share 
day at the climax of the speculation, and with a physically exhausted 
broker community and an extra holiday for rest, in the New York of 
1901 as in the London of 1910. 

In other words, we have had presented to the world, at London, a 
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financial market running wild with optimism, enthusiasm, and specula- 
tion for the rise, this at a moment when the political situation was 
extremely disquieting, and when the money market, on which the 
speculators must rely for credit to keep up the speculation, was tightening 
against them. How, one may ask, is such a paradox to be explained? 
London financial critics have a ready answer; they ascribe the whole 
phenomenon to the deadlock over the British tax laws which I have 
already described ; whereby great sums of money, which should normally 
have been paid before this by tax-payers to the government, were lying 
idle in bank deposits. 

This part of the situation, it is commonly explained, bore directly 
on the Stock Exchange for the following interesting reason: The de- 
positors could not safely use their money elsewhere, because an overnight 
shift in Parliamentary politics might enact the Budget and call for 
collection of arrears of taxes. The banks which held these deposits 
could not lend them out on two or three months discounts, because they 
too must have the money within easy reach in the same event. One 
recourse only seemed to remain—the lending-out of these deposits for 
a week or two at a time; and the only place where loans can be extensively 
put out on terms like that is on the Stock Exchange, where the specu- 
lator borrows from the banks to “carry over” his stocks from one fort- 
nightly settlement to another. In short, the very conditions which 
had reduced the political situation to a kind of chaos, and which had 
gravely complicated the money situation in other directions than the 
purely speculative market, had provided the Stock Exchange with an 
exceptionally large mass of capital which may be had on easy terms. 
The speculator, with his appetite once whetted, sees no further than this 
part of the operation: or if he does, he deliberately takes his chance. 

What is to be the outcome of this extraordinary situation? That is 
a question which many people are putting to-day, and which has been 
answered in various ways. It is quite possible that either the political 
tangle or the financial tangle will have found its solution even before 
this article is printed. Neither can continue very much longer on its 
present basis. Politically, the outcome of the London situation depends 
on the mutual attitude of the regular Liberals, the Irish Nationalists 
and the Labor members. Last January’s general election, although re- 
turning to Parliament a so-called “Liberal coalition majority” of 124, 
nevertheless included in this majority 82 Irish Nationalist members 
and 40 Labor members. In view of the differences of opinion over the 
Ministry’s Budget plans, and over its plans for reform of the House of 
Lords, a little calculation will show that no safe majority exists to pass 
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the Government measures, unless the Irish and Labor factions both 
co-operate with the Government. 

But as matters appear to stand to-day, the Irish faction, at least, 
refuses to co-operate in the passage of a Budget unless the plans for re- 
form of the House of Lords are ensured of being carried into effect. 
This, however, involves not only the enactment of a bill in the House 
of Commons to restrain the power of the other house, but also involves 
its approval by the Lords—which is a matter of the greatest doubt. Mr. 
Redmond, the leader of the Irish Nationalists, has declared that “if 
Mr. Asquith is not in a position to say that he has such guarantees as 
are necessary to enable him to pass a veto bill this year, and proposes 
to pass the Budget into law and adjourn the veto question, I say that is 
a policy that Ireland cannot and will not approve.” 

The guarantees to which Mr. Redmond refers are obviously the ap- 
pointment of new peers by the King, in numbers sufficient to overcome 
the hostile majority against the Ministerial policies. But since the 
majority in the Lords against even the Asquith Budget, last December, 
was 275, it is certain that an unprecedentedly large number of new 
peers would have to be created in order to ensure such legislation. 
Furthermore, there is a well-grounded belief that the King is hostile to 
such policy, and Mr. Asquith himself has stated formally to Parliament 
that to apply in advance to the King for a pledge of such creation of 
new peers would be forcing the Crown into party politics and hence an 
inadmissible recourse. 

This is why the question of a Budget law has so long remained in 
deadlock, while the question of reform of the House of Lords pursues 
the regular order of legislation. In the meantime, by way of complicating 
the situation, Lord Rosebery’s resolution, in the House of Lords itself, 
for a committee to consider on their own account the whole question 
of reform of the Upper House, providing further that the necessary pre- 
liminary to such reform is acceptance of the principle that possession 
of a peerage should in itself no longer afford the right to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords, has been adopted by the Peers by a great ma- 
jority. It is not the province of this article to follow further the 
numerous ramifications and complications which surround the situation. 
It touches even on the question of a single Legislative Chamber, which 
a portion at least of the House of Commons undoubtedly favors, but 
which the majority judgment of public men of both parties undoubtedly 
rejects. There remains the very perplexing complication as to how the 
new members of the Upper House should be selected—whether by popu- 
lar election or by the vote of the peers themselves, and whether such 
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membership should be confined to peers, or should include men who 
had achieved distinction in public life. Mr. Walter Bagehot, in his 
well-known work on the English Constitution, has this to say of the 
general proposition—it was written more than forty years ago: 


‘Tt is true that a completely new House of Lords, mainly composed of men 
of ability selected because they were able, might very likely attempt to make 
ability the predominant power in the state, and to rival if not conquer the House 
ef Commons, where the standard of intelligence is not much above the common 
English average. But in the present English world such a House of Lords would 
soon lose all influence. People would say it was ‘too clever by half,’ and in an 
Englishman’s mouth that means a very severe censure. The English people would 
think it grossly anomalous if their elected assembly of rich men were thwarted by 
a@ nominated assembly of talkers and writers.’’ 


But Mr. Bagehot, although his reputation for accurate political 
prophecy and for sound political philosophy is very great, nevertheless 
already stands convicted of mistaken predictions in this matter. In the 
same discussion he arrived at these conclusions: 


‘*Tf the House of Peers ever goes, it will go in a storm, and the storm will 
not leave all else as it is. It will not destroy the House of Peers and leave the 
rich young peers, with their wealth and their titles, to sit in the Commons. It 
would probably sweep all titles before it—at least all legal titles—and somehow 
or other it would break up the curious system by which the estates of great 
families all go to the eldest son. Few things, certainly, are less likely than a vio- 
lent tempest like this to destroy large and hereditary estates; but then, too, few 
things are less likely than an outbreak to destroy the House of Lords. My point 
is, that a catastrophe which levels one will not spare the other.’’ 


But this suggestion of Bagehot’s brings up a consideration which 
has not been so much as mentioned, even at the height of the struggle 
at the polls last January. Nevertheless, the political outcome is uncer- 
tain and confused, and the financial outcome is certainly no less so. 
Even without the extraordinary speculation on London’s Stock Ex- 
change, the financial situation of Great Britain is, as we have seen, in 
such shape as to make it not at all easy to diagnose. The markets are 
confronted on the one side by political misgivings, on the other by the 
unprecedented demands upon capital to which I have already referred, 
and by the growing stringency of money. Whether from the one cause, 
or from the other, or from both, British consols within the past few 
weeks have sold at the lowest price recorded in sixty-two years—the 
figure never, indeed, having been touched since 1848—a year, like 1910, 
of wide-spread political unsettlement and disturbance. Their season of 
greatest weakness in the two or three decades prior to 1848 was in 1831, 
when the reform bill for the election of the House of Commons was the 
focus of agitation in Great Britain. 

The analogy is not without interest; yet it must be said that the 
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judgment of the banking community has been that consols, like other 
high-grade securities in all the markets of the world, have been de- 
pressed by the world’s extravagant requisitions on the market for capital. 
In the long run, supply and demand must govern the investment market 
as it governs every other. But this throws no light on the future of the 
wildly extravagant “rubber speculation.” To what extent the readjust- 
ment of this extremely peculiar position will be confined to London, 
and to what extent it will affect all other active markets of the world, 
is itself perhaps the most interesting problem of the near future. 
Alexander D. Noyes. 


PARTING 


Ah, love, I will so need you when you go; 
And I am very quiet at your side,— 
But I will so much need you when you go. 


I feel the minutes passing sure and slow, 
And strive to hold them longer, for I know 
That I will so much need you when you go. 


I play awhile with words, but ever slow 
Athwart my soul the troubled murmurs flow 
That I will so much need you when you go. 


Ah love, I will so need you when you go; 
And I am very quiet at your side,— 
But I will so much need you when you go. 
Muriel Rice. 
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SLOWLY he bent above her pearl-pale hand 
And kissed it. But the boy had little heart 
To woo the glad young bride that others chose 
And thrust upon him as his princedom’s prize. 
The daylight withered on her palace towers 
And all the windows darkened as he went 
Wearily homeward, tortured with his thoughts 
Tired with his task of wooing without love, 
Tired with the toil of all that empty speech, 
And almost wishing loveless death would stay 
The mockery of the loveless marriage morn. 


Round him the woods, tossing their sombre plumes, 
Shed heavy, wet, funereal fragrances ; 

And the wind uttering one low tragic cry 

Perished. It was a night when wanderers 
Bewildered there might dread some visible Death 
Urging his pale horse thro’ the dim blue light 

Of haggard groves and poppy-haunted glades. 


His path fainted into the forest gloom 

Like a thin aisle along the wilderness 

Of some immense cathedral long ago 

Buried at some huge epoch of the world 

Far down, under the mountains and the sea; 
A wealth of endless vistas rich and dark 

With secret hues and carvings and—his foot paused— 
A white breast orient in the softening gloom, 
A cold white arm waving above the shrine, 

A sweet voice floating in a dreamy song 
Till all the leafy capitals awoke 

And whispered in reply! Was it the wind 
Wafting a globe of flowery mist, a sigh 

Of wild-rose incense wandering in a dream? 
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Far, far away, as through an eastern window, 
Through low grey clouds, painted in curling folds, 
The moon arose and peered into the nave, 

The moon arose behind the dark-armed woods 

And made the boughs look older than the world. 


And slowly down the thin sad aisle the prince 
Came with his eighteen summers. His dark eyes 
Beamed with the strange new hunger of his heart. 


He knew how beautiful she was—his bride, 
Whom others chose, but he had ever found 
His love in all things, not in one alone. 

He found the radiant idol of his moods 

In waves and flowers and winds, in books and dreams, 
In painting and in music, in strange eyes 
And passing faces; but full well he knew 

The Light that gave the radiance must still fly 
From face to face, from form to form. A word, 
A breath, a smile too swift, and at his feet 
There lay some broken idol, some dead husk, 
And he must seek elsewhere that archetype 
Reflected from some other shape of earth, 
Darkly, as in a glass. Indeed his love 

Dwelt in the past among the mighty dead. 
In moonbeams on Endymion. His heart 
Was lost beyond the shining of the stars. 

His hopes were in his visions: like a boy 

He dreamed of fame; yet all the more his love 
Dwelt in the past among the mighty dead. 
The emerald gloom, the rosy sunset skies 

He loved for their old legends, and again 
Wandered by lotus isles and heard the song 
Of sirens from a shore of yellow sand. 

The vanished Grecian glory filled his soul 
With mystic harmonies that in broad noon 
Added a wonder to the white-curled clouds, 

A colour and a cry, a living voice, 

Almost the visible Presences divine 

To distant sea-horizons, dim blue hills, 
Earth’s fading bounds and faint infinities. 
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And now, as down the thin sad aisle the prince 
Went footing tow’rds the moon, there came once more 
A gleam as of a white breast in the dark, 

A waving of a white arm in the dusk, 

A sweet voice floating in a dreamy song. 

He paused, he listened. Then his heart grew faint 
Within him, as there slowly rose and fell 

A sound of many voices drawing nigh 

That mingled with his ancient dreams a song 

Still scented like the pages of a book 

With petals of the bygone years. He fell 

Prone on his face and wept, for all his life 

Thrilled in him as a wind-swept harp is thrilled ; 
And all the things that he had once believed 
Seemed shattered by that wonder, and the world 
Became his dreams and he a little child. 

Slowly the distant multitude drew nigh 

And softly as a sleeping sea they sang. 


Hast thou no word for us who darkly wander, 
No lamp to guide our weary feet, 
No song to cheer our way? 
Where dark pine-forests sigh o’er blue Scamonder, 
The flowery winds are sweet, 
And the deep moan of doves is heard ; 
While shadowy Ida floats in cloudless day ; 
Hast thou no word? 


Hast thou forgotten the almighty morning 
That smote upon the cold green wrinkled sea 
And edged the ripples with a rasy light; 
And made us count cold death a thing for scorning 
Before the love of thee, 
O, mother, wave-begotten? 
Yea, sunny day was worth the last long night! 
Hast thou forgotten? 


Whispering ever nearer like a wind 

The song sank into sweetest undertone, 
While the faint murmur of innumerous feet 
Came onward thro’ the moonlit purple glades. 
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The prince arose to listen. Those wild tears 

Yet glistened in his eyes against the moon, 

His dread seemed lost in a great conscious dream: 
For, one by one, like shadows of his mind, 

Sad voices murmured near him in the dark 

And gave his grief their own melodious pain. 


I. 
Forbid me not! To-night the world’s heart falters, 
To-morrow it may be the sun will shine, 
To-morrow it may be the birds will sing; 
O, Earth, my mother, the flame dies on thine altars! 
I would my hands were folded fast in thine, 
That thou wouldst make me sleep, 
Wrapt in thy mantle deep, 
Far, far from sound or sight of anything! 


II. 
Forbid me not! No more the dark sweet forest 
At moondawn murmurs with a holy song! 
And immemorial love, ah! whither flown? 
No more at noon the light that thou adorest, 
O mother, bathes the golden Oread throng! 
Anadyomene 
Is buried in the sea 
The gods are gone, Olympus is alone. 


III. 
Forbid me not! Perchance a brighter morrow 
Than e’er the world hath seen it yet may see; 
But I, what should I do the while but sleep? 
Sleep thro’ the years of suffering and sorrow, 
Sleep when the old world sleeps in peace with thee, 
Sleep, dust in the old fair dust, 
Sleep, in the same deep trust, 
That all is well where none can wish to weep. 


Perchance they were the shadows of his mind 
That sang to him; but o’er his heart they crept 
As winds of April o’er the budding leaves. 

And still the rumour of innumerous feet 
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Stole like a strain of music thro’ the woods 

Making the darkness wither into dreams; 

Till, all at once, the midnight blossomed and broke 
And strowed the splendour of its quivering sprays 
And white rent rose-leaves thro’ the throbbing night. 


Pansy and violet woke in every glade, 
In every glade the violet and the pansy, 
The wild rose and the white wood-bine awoke. 
The night murmured her passion, the dark night 
Murmured her passion to the listening earth. 
The leaves whispered together. Every flower 
With naked beauty wounded every wind. 
Under the white strange moon that stole to gaze 
As once on Latmos, every poppied dell 
Rustled, the green ferns quivered in the brake, 
The green ferns rustled and bowed down to kiss 
Their image in the shadowy forest pools. 
Then one last wind of fragrance heralding 
That mystic multitudinous approach 
Wandered along the wilderness of bloom 
And sank, and all was very still. Far, far, 
It seemed, beyond the shores of earth, the sea 
Drew in deep breaths, as if asleep. 

All slept. 
Then like a cry in heaven the sudden hymn 
Rose in the stillness, and across the light 
That brooded on the long thin blossoming aisle, 
Dim troops of naked maidens carrying flowers 
Glided out of the purple woods and sank 
Like music into the purple woods again. 


But, when the last had vanished, the white moon 
Withered, and wintry darkness held the trees, 

And the prince reeled, dazed, till one strange cold voice 
Out of the dying murmur seemed to thrill 

The very fountains of his inmost life. 

O, like another moon upon his night 

That voice arose and comforted the world. 

With one great sob he plunged into the wood 

And followed blindly on the fainting hymn. 
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Blindly he stumbled onward, till the sound 

Was heard no more; but where the gloom grew sweet 
And sweeter, where the mingled scent of flowers 
And floating hair wandered upon the dark, 

Where glimpses pale and rosy moonlit gleams 

Like ghosts of butterflies, fluttering softly 

Thro’ darkness tow’rds the sun, coloured the night, 
He followed, thorn-pierced, bleeding, followed still. 
Then, from his feet, a vista flowed away 

Duskily purple as a sea-ward stream 

With obscure lilies floating on its breast 

Between wide banks of dark wild roses, grave 

With secret meanings, deep and still and strange 
As death; but, at the end, a little glade 
Glimmered with hinted marble that implored 

Its old forgotten ritual. For a breath, 

He thought he saw that wave of worshippers 

Form into flowers against a rosy porch, 

Leaving a moment after, only a dream 

Amongst the gleaming ruins, of laughter flown, 
And bright limbs dashed with dew and stained with wine. 


But suddenly, as he neared the porch, the prince 
Paused ; for the deep voluptuous violet gloom 
That curtained all the temple thrilled, and there, 
There in the midst stood out the sculptured form 
Of Her, the white Thalassian, wonderful, 

A Flower of foam, our Lady of the sea. 


Then, with wide eyes of dream, the boy came stealing 
Softly. His red lips parted as he gazed, 

His head bowed down, he sank upon his knees, 
Down on his knees he sank before her feet, 
Before her feet he sank, with one low moan, 
One passionate moan of worship and of love. 
In a strange agony of adoration 

He whispered where he lay—O, beautiful, 
Beautiful One, take pity. Ah, no, no! 

Be as thou art, eternal, without grief, 

Beautiful everlastingly. He rose; 

And timidly he lifted up his face 
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To hers, and saw that sweet and cold regard, 
The pitiless divine indifference 
Of Aphrodite gazing thro’ the years 
To some eternal sea that calls her still. 
O, timidly he lifted up his lips 
And touched her, softly as a flower might kiss, 
Once, on the cold strange lips. 

There came a cry 
Shattering the nerves with agonies of sweetness: 
The marble moved, the cold white marble moved, 
And every movement was an agony 
Of bliss. The marble softened into life, 
The marble softened as a clouding moon 
That takes the first faint rose-flush of the day. 
The lovely face bent down upon the boy, 
The soft white radiant arms enfolded him. 
She kissed him, once, upon his curved red lips, 
Then—like a broken flower—down at her feet 
He fell. The temple shone with sudden fire, 
And through the leaves the wild miraculous dawn 
Tumbled its ruinous loads of breathless bloom 
On all the glades, and morning held the world. 


But, ere the morn had melted into noon, 
There came a grey-haired man before the King 
And told that, as he went to gather wood, 

Soon after dawn, he heard a bitter cry 

Near that old ruined temple which, some said, 
Was haunted still by wandering pagan souls 
Too foul for heaven, yet ignorant of hell; 
But he believed it not, and therefore crept 
Quietly near to watch and saw the prince 
Dead, on the ground; and over him there bent 
A white form, beautiful, but beckoning 

To One more beautiful in the morning clouds, 
The Mother of Bethlehem, to whom he prayed 
Himself, but never knew her till that hour 

So beautiful. For all the light that shone 
From Aphrodite, shone from that deep breast 
August in mother-love, with three-fold grace. 
Enfolding all the lesser and raising all 
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That wind-borne beauty of the wandering foam 

To steadfast heavens of more harmonious law; 

And over her, in turn, diviner skies 

Brooded, deep heavens enfolding all the world, 
Himeelf, the woods, the dead prince and those twain 
Long held as deadly opposites, but now 

Strangely at once, though one was but the heaven 

Of colour and light in the other’s breast and brow, 
And both but beaconed to the heavens beyond. 


But when he led a silent troop of men 
Far thro’ the tangled copses to that glade, 
They found the young prince like a broken flower 
Lying, one sun-browned arm behind his head, 
And on his dead cold lips a strange sweet smile. 
Over him stood the statue, cold and calm; 
But he who urged the loveless wooing crept 
Back, for he had no heart to face again 
The pitiless divine indifference 
Of Aphrodite, queen of laughter and love 
On old Olympus, but to this great dawn 
A roseate Hebe, handmaid to the heavens 
Of beauty, with her long white glowing side, 
Pure sacramental hands and radiant face 
Uplifted in that lovelier servitude 
Whose name is perfect freedom, ministrant 
In harmony with golden laws, thro’ all 
The passion-broken, cloudy, fleeting years, 
To that eternal Love which calls her still. 
Alfred Noyes. 
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It will comfort me to write it. It comforted me to tell my wife; 
but that consolation vanished when she refused to believe the story and 
proposed to send for a medical man. 

There may be scientific people who could explain what happened to 
me, there may be names for the state and it is possible that others have 
suffered similarly and done equally amazing things; but in my humble 
position of life one has no time for works on morbid psychology or 
its therapeutics, and I prefer to explain all differently and directly; I 
choose rather to assert that it pleased Providence to select me on a 
unique occasion for its own profound purposes. That is how I explain 
it now; but to be the weapon of Providence in a great matter is not 
a part that any sane, small shop-keeper would choose, and none will 
ever know the extent of my sufferings while the secret forces that con- 
trol our destinies had their terrible sway with me; none will ever fathom 
my awful woes and fears as I tottered on the brink of down-right mad- 
ness; none will ever look into that unutterable chasm that for a season 
yawned horribly between me and my fellow-creatures. I was cut off 
from them ; I lived a hideous life apart. No human eye penetrated into 
those dark fastnesses of the spirit where I wandered, lost; no friendly 
voice sounded for me; no sympathy nor understanding fought to my 
side and heartened me to conquer the appalling tribulation. Doubtless 
in some measure the fault was my own. There were not a few who 
respected me and would have done all they might do to help me. My 
wife—what man ever had better? She was always ready, and her 
care and gentle tact paved the way for me through many a neurotic 
storm and morbid ecstacy; but the secret thing, the obsession of my 
life was hidden from her. For shame I hid it; even to her I could not 
confess its nature and the profound and shattering effect it had upon 
my self-command, my self-control and my self-respect. 

The nature of this curse will best appear in the course of my narra- 
tive. John Noy is my name and I dwell in the Cornish haven of Bude. 
Hither from Holsworthy I came, twenty years ago, but the prosperity 
that has of late burst in a grateful shower over Bude, converting it 
from an obscure hamlet to a prosperous resort, was not shared by me. 
I keep a small grocery store and sell fruit and vegetables also; while to 
eke out my modest means I control a branch of the post-office and so 
add little to my income but much to my daily labours; for the paltry 
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remuneration of one pound, one shilling a month, is all that accrues to 
me for my service in this great department of the State. I had hoped 
that in the rising districts of Flexbury, where new houses were spring- 
ing like mushrooms, and often with little more than a mushroom’s 
stability, the post-office might have opened a way to increased custom 
and added to the importance and popularity of my little business; but 
it never did so. Occasional note-paper and sealing-wax I disposed of; 
but no respectable augmentation of my own trade could be chronicled 
as a result of the post-office, while, in holiday time, the work proved 
and still proves too much for one head and one pair of hands. Then 
my clever wife comes to my assistance; and even so our accounts do not 
always balance. 

Of course Bude is not what it was when first I wedded Mabel Pol- 
glaze and took my shop. Now an enormous summer population pours 
upon us annually and the golf links swarm with men and women, who 
pursue that sport from dawn till evening, and the wide sands of the 
shore are covered with children, who, in their picturesque attire, are 
scattered there, like pink and blue, yellow and white flower-petals blow- 
ing over the sands when the tide is out. I never had any children and 
it was a grief to my wife; but a secret joy to me—not because I do 
not love them, but because, after marriage, my infatuation dawned up- 
on me and I quickly felt that to hand on such mysterious traits of 
character would be criminal in the opinion of any conscientious 
soul. 

The cloud ascended by slow degrees upon my clear horizon and 
not until it had assumed some quality of sinister significance did I 
give it much thought. Indeed in its earliest manifestation I took pride 
in it, and my wife, even from our betrothal, was wont to compliment 
me upon a certain quality of mind often associated with ultimate pros- 
perity and worldly success. 

“Noy,” said she to me on one occasion, “your grasp of details is 
the most remarkable thing about you. You'll fasten on a thing, like a 
dog on a bone, and nought will shake you off it. Whether ’tis sardines, 
or dried fruits, or spring vegetables, or a new tea, *twill grip your mind 
in a most amazing way, and you'll let everything else slip by, and just 
go for that one object, and keep it in the front of your thoughts, and 
live on it, like food. And a very fine quality in a grocer; and many a 
time you’ve pushed a line and made the public take a new thing. But 
what’s queer about it in my judgment is that, so often as not, you'll put 
all your heart and soul into some stupid little matter, like a new mouse- 
trap or new vermin-killer that don’t pay for the trouble. You'll take 
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just so much thought for a pen-wiper or bottle-washer, not worth six- 
pence, as you will for a new drink or new food or some big thing that 
might mean good money and plenty of it.” 

There she hit the nail on the head. I had a way to take some 
particular matter into my mind, as the hedge-sparrow takes the cuckoo’s 
egg into her nest, and then, when the thing hatched out, all else had to 
go down before it, and for a season I was a man of one idea and only 
one. Had these ideas been important; had I conceived of brilliant 
plans for Bude, or even for myself, none could have quarrelled with this 
power of concentration or suspected that any infirmity of mind lurked 
behind it; but, as my wife too faithfully pointed out, I was prone to 
expend my rich stores of nervous energy upon the most trifling and 
insignificant matters. 

Once I caught a grasshopper in our little garden and for two years 
I had no mind to anything but grasshoppers. I purchased works on 
entomology which I could ill afford; I collected grasshoppers and spent 
long hours in studying their manners and customs; I tamed a grass- 
hopper and finally acquired a knowledge of these insects that has prob- 
ably never been equalled in the history of the world. 

I fought this down with my wife’s help; but it was the beginning 
of worse things, and after she had lost her temper and expressed her 
opinion of such puerilities in good set terms, I grew afraid and began 
to conceal my mind from her. Then I found that unconsciously my 
frankness in all matters of the soul with Mabel had helped to keep me 
straight and been a shield between me and the horrid idiosyncracies of 
my nature. The descent to hell was easy, and after barriers were once 
raised between my aberration and her common sense, the former grew 
by leaps and bounds. A change came over my horrid interests. 
Formerly it was some comestible or contrivance in my shop that had 
fixed my attention and chained my energies, to the loss of more im- 
portant things; for the grasshoppers arrived as it were before their 
time, and for many years after I had struggled free of their influence, 
I suffered no similar lapse. But having once adopted a practice of 
simulation with Mabel, having once banished her from the arcanum of 
my heart, the deterioration proceeded apace: I ceased to be vitally 
interested in my shop: I cared not to press even the last mouse-trap on 
a regular customer; I wandered afield and fastened on subjects al- 
together outside my own life. These I brought into the very heart of 
my own mystery and welcomed and worshipped. They were incon- 
ceivably trivial: in that lay the growing horror. 

To give an example, I remember how for a time one monument in 
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the churchyard arrested and absorbed my receptive faculties. Many 
nameless dead, victims of the sea, sleep their last sleep in our green 
churchyard close upon the hill, and here, above a ship’s company 
drowned long since at the haven mouth, there stands with a certain 
propriety the figure-head of their wrecked vessel. As it advanced be- 
fore them in life, hanging above the ocean and leaping to the wave, 
so now in death the image keeps guard above their pillows and stands, 
tall and white, among the lesser monuments of the mortuary. So it 
has stood for nearly fifty years and promises long to continue, for it 
is preserved carefully and guarded against destruction. 

This wooden image of the ill-fated “Bencoolan” exercised a most 
dreadful fascination over me and I cannot tell now how often I visited 
it, touched it and poured out my futile thoughts as an offering to it. 
The figure of the Asiatic chief became to me an incubus and exercised 
a mesmeric power of attraction under which for a season I suffered 
helplessly. Indeed I only escaped by abandoning the Church of Eng- 
land and joining the sect of the Primitive Wesleyans. I avoided the 
church and the grave of the drowned men; I struggled against the 
horrible attraction of the figure-head. At night I woke and sweated 
and fought to keep in my couch; and I locked my arms through the 
bedstead, that I might not be torn away to that solemn effigy above 
the graves. 

The Primitive Wesleyans had a chapel within ten minutes’ walk of 
my shop. It was new; the foundation stone had been laid but two 
years before by that famous Wesleyan philanthropist, financier and 
friend of man, Bolsover Barbellion. The building, in the last and 
most debased form of architecture ever sprung from a mean mind, 
dominated Flexbury and stood, a mass of hideous stone and baleful 
brick, above the pitiful rows of new dwelling houses. But it saved me 
from the figure-head of the “Bencoolan,” and for a time the ministra- 
tions of the Primitive Wesleyans soothed my soul and offered peace 
through the channels of religious novelty. I owe them much and glad- 
ly record my debt. 

Instances as grim as the foregoing might be cited; but I hasten to 
the climax of the tragedy and the events that preceded it. My wife, 
after a lengthened period, during which too surely we had drifted apart 
in sympathy and mutual understanding, took me to task, and her acer- 
bity, while well enough deserved, none the less caused me a wide 
measure of astonishment. Never had she struck this note until this 
hour. 

“Why the mischief cai’t you turn your attention to keeping a 
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roof over our heads?” she asked. “Trade’s never been worse and you'll 
lose the post-office afore another summer if you make any more mis- 
takes. And here’s things happening in the world that might make 
angels weep. Look at yesterday’s paper—all them Benevolent Societies 
come down like a pack of cards and that saint of God as we thought— 
that Bolsover Barbellion—turns out to be a limb of Satan instead. And 
your own sister ruined, and widows and orphans face to face with the 
workhouse from one end of England to the other. And the scoundrel 
himself has vanished like the dew upon the fleece, as well he may do. 
And there’s another coal strike, the like of which was never knowed, 
and there’s a murder to Plymouth and talk of war with Germany and 
God knows what beside. Yet you—you can live in this world as if 
you were no more than a sheep or a cow and pour out your wits in 
secret on some twopenny half-penny thing that you are too shamed even 
to speak about. Yes, you can, and you do. I know you—if not me, 
who should? I hear you tossing like a ship in a storm of a night; and 
you won’t let me comfort you no more. And life’s hell to a woman 
placed like me; and I don’t say how much longer I’m going to stand 
it. How do I know what’s in your mind? How can I help you and 
comfort you if I’m kept outside in the dark? All I can tell you is 
that you’re mad on something, for you’re always out now—always walk- 
ing up and down the cliffs as if you was a sentry or a coast-guard; 
and some fine day you'll fall over and that'll be a nice scandal, for 
there’s no smoke without fire, and of course they’ll whisper *twas me 
that drove you to it.” 

Thus she ran on and I made no attempt to stay the torrent. My 
last infatuation differed widely from all others, for it was human 
and had it been a woman, by evil chance, doubtless my home 
had crashed down under it, for Mrs. Noyes was not of the type 
that tolerates any largeness of view in matters of sex. But a man 
had for three months exercised an unconscious control upon me— 
a large, bearded, able-bodied artist, who devoted his attention to 
our cliff scenery and who painted pictures in the open air on Bude 
sands. 

I never spoke to him; he was not even aware that he had an in- 
terested spectator, but from the day I first looked over the low cliffs 
near the cricket ground and saw the top of the painter’s hat, I was lost, 
and became concentrated upon the man. He dominated my thoughts 
and I felt ill at ease on the days that I did not see him. I made no 
effort to learn his name or ascertain where he lodged; but I speculated 
deeply concerning him and the value of his art and the workings of 
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his mind and his ambitions and hopes and fears. He had an interest- 
ing face and a large voice and rejoiced to watch the children playing 
on the beach. He painted ill—so as least I thought. It seemed to me 
that he was an impressionist and I felt aversion for that school, being 
ignorant of its principles. Once he left his seat among the rocks to 
walk beside the sea awhile, and I emerged from the cliff above, whence 
I had been watching him, and descended and looked at his picture. 
Something urged me to sit on his campstool and I did so. He turned, 
saw me and approached. But the tide was out and he had to walk 
nearly a quarter of a mile to his easel. I hastened away and hid from 
him and watched him exhibit no small surprise when he returned. 
He examined his picture closely to see that I had not meddled with 
it. 

From that day I conceived a violent dislike to the artist and this 
emotion increased to loathing; then waxed from that until it grew into 
an acute and homicidal hatred. Why such an awful passion should 
have wakened in me against this harmless painter it was impossible to 
understand. I had never hated man or mouse until that moment; and 
now, full-fledged, insistent, tigerish, there awoke within me an antag- 
onism one would have supposed impossible to so mild a mannered man. 
I fought it as I had never fought any previous obsession; I told my- 
self that rather than do any violence to a fellow-creature I would destroy 
my own body. Time and again, tramping the cliffs to peep down upon 
the unconscious painter beneath, I urged myself to take a false step and 
do even as my wife had predicted that I might do. To escape from 
this fiendish premonition, to die and be at peace grew an ever increas- 
ing temptation. But 1 lacked physical courage, I could not kill 
myself. I would have endured any mental torment rather than do 
80. 

I met the painter face to face sometimes and a demon might have 
felt his anti-human passion grow weak before the man’s kind, good- 
natured face, great brown beard, laughing brown eyes and sonorous, 
genial voice; but my antipathy only increased. It was, so far as I 
could analyse, quite without motive—a mere destructive instinct 
that made me tremble to batter and crush out of living this fellow- 
soul. 

I determined to consult a medical man; but hesitated to do so for 
fear that he would insist upon my incarceration. I was not mad—save 
in the particular of my passing infatuations—and as all the others until 
now had persisted only for a season, I wept on my knees and prayed to 
heaven through long night watches that this awful and crowning trial 
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might also pass from me and give place to hallucinations less terrific 
and less fraught with peril to my fellow-creatures. 

As if in answer to this prayer there came sudden and astounding 
relief: my aberrations changed their direction; for a season I forgot 
the painter as though he had never been born and every hope, desire 
and mental energy became concentrated on the humblest and most in- 
significant object it is possible to mention. . . . It was the lowest depth 
that I had reached. . 

On rising ground not far distant from my shop, were being erected 
certain new dwelling-houses, and one of these had always pleased me, 
because it stood as an oasis in the dreary desert of mean buildings ris- 
ing round about. It was designed in the Italian style and possessed 
a distinction, beauty and reserve foreign to the neighbourhood of Bude 
and the architectural spirit of the district. An outer wall encompassed 
this dwelling and light metal work ran along the top of it. To my 
horror I discovered that a conventional chain was to be erected and, 
at intervals of ten feet, the chain was supported by metal pillars 
crowned with cast-iron pine-apples. Why a pleasing building should 
thus be spoiled by a piece of gratuitous vulgarity I could not under- 
stand, but speculation swiftly ceased for suddenly, like a bolt from the 
blue, as such ebullitions always came, there burst upon me a frantic 
lust for one of these same abortions in iron! My soul poured out upon 
a metal pine-apple; and no general hunger or distributed desire for 
the vile things took hold upon me, but I found my life’s energy focussed 
and concentrated upon the third pine-apple on the north side of the 
railing. For the rest I entertained no attachment; I even disliked 
them ; but the third on the northern side exercised an absolute mastery. 
If one may quote a familiar jest in connection with so abhorrent a 
circumstance, I felt, concerning this hideous piece of cast-iron, that I 
should not be happy until I got it. Naked roads stretched about this 
new house. They ran through fields, presently to be built upon, and 
they were usually deserted as they led nowhere. I was able, therefore, 
to haunt the iron pine-apple, to stroke it, gloat over it, and gratify in 
some sort my abnormal desire toward it without exciting attention. In- 
deed the cunning of actual lunacy marked each new downfall and, with 
the exception of Mabel, no human creature as yet had suspected my 
infirmity. 

The pine-apple swiftly became an all absorbing passion and I fought 
against its fascination without avail. The desire for possession made 
this experience especially difficult, because as a rule the attractive ob- 
ject always drew me to be with it, whereas in this case, there came a 
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frantic longing to have the pine-apple with me. I must have thought 
of the rubbish as a sentient being, I must have exaggerated it into a 
creature that could feel and sorrow and understand. On wet nights I 
conceived that the iron pine-apple might suffer cold; on hot days I 
feared that it was enduring discomfort from the summer sun! From 
the ease and peace of my bed, I pictured the pine-apple perched on its 
lonely pedestal in outer darkness. When there raged a thunderstorm 
I feared that the lightning would strike the pine-apple and destroy it 
forever. Then an overwhelming determination to own the pine-apple 
quite possessed me. Therefore I stole it by night. At an hour when a 
waning moon silvered that rising district of empty houses and un- 
bounded roads, I set forth, crept into the shadow of the Italian dwell- 
ing and, after working with a file for half an hour, became possessed 
of the valueless treasure. Once, during my operations, a policeman 
passed on his beat and I hid in the porch hard by and wondered what 
the man would have done had he discovered the post-master and pro- 
vision merchant, John Noy, thus occupied between the morning hours 
of two and three. 

To a sleeping wife I returned, and the pine-apple was concealed in 
a drawer that contained my Sunday clothes. 

The mass of metal weighed two pounds and for a week I racked 
my brain to find fresh hiding-places for it. Now I concealed it under 
the earth in my garden; now I hid it in the shop; now I took it about 
with me, wrapped up in a parcel. The trash was never out of my 
mind. Moreover a reward of one guinea had been offered for discovery 
of the person responsible for its disappearance. The owner of the Ital- 
ian villa himself brought a printed advertisement to me containing the 
promise. I stuck it up against my shop window with two blue wafers 
and soothed him. He was much annoyed and declared that a fool 
capable of such wilful and aimless destruction should be captured and 
locked up for the benefit of the community. How cordially I agreed 
with him; and all the while I looked down at a sack of dried peas at 
his feet in which the iron pine-apple was deep hidden! 

And now the psychology of the mental situation took a turn and 
my two last phases of infatuation ran into each other, as one line of 
rails merges into the next. The iron pine-apple and the artist were 
inextricably mingled in my distracted mind. The one I loved; the other 
I hated; and I told myself that not until these two concrete ideas had 
come together and completed their diverse destinies, might my own soul 
hope for any sort of peace. 

So Providence set my brain to the task of fulfilling its inscrutable 
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designs while I, ignorant of that supernatural purpose, merely looked 
into the darkness of my own heart and cowered before the lurid phan- 
tom of madness that I seemed to see advancing upon me from within it. 
I believed myself now definitely insane; but I was nevertheless power- 
less to save the situation; indeed, an instinct far stronger than that of 
self-preservation held me in absolute subjection. 


Eden Phillpotts. 


(To be completed) 


THE SLOE-TREE 
(“Gaze upon the sloe-tree and see a similitude of life.’—Irish Proverb.) 


Black and white, as the sloe, 

Is life with its joy and woe: 
White blooms in the wind o’ the world’s delight !— 
But the tree is thorny, and black as night. 


White blossoms must fade and blow 

From the tree of life, the black sloe; 

Blue berries of wisdom come, but Oh 

Who cares for them when the blossoms go? 


Shaemas O’Sheel. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT SUFFRAGE AND ANTI- 
SUFFRAGE 


Masculine hostility or indifference to Woman Suffrage may be an 
error, but it may also be an instinct. There must be a ground for hesi- 
tation in granting votes to women, if there still exists a large class of 
women who feel no drawing to the cause, together with a larger class 
who are really opposed to it, besides a larger majority of men who know 
that Woman Suffrage will prove unwise, inexpedient, and generally speak- 
ing, futile. 

If Woman Suffrage is to be granted, let it come because the wisdom, 
strength and knowledge of women are all needed and manifest; be- 
cause she has grown beyond the requirements of the home and care of 
children, society, manners and customs. 

What is wanted in politics is real work, thorough work, honest and 
more efficient work, not mere sham. Are women ready for better work, 
than men are now doing? Hardly, and women will find it no easy 
task to do sufficiently well to outstrip the best class of political workers. 
The man is in constant contact with men, and face to face with events. 
He is in the larger world; he is everywhere, and he has become familiar 
with the workings of the political machinery. Woman will always take 
observation from some protected quarter. She will generally obtain 
such fragments of legislation and activities, as appear on the sur- 
face. But of the vital, fighting political struggle which constantly goes 
on, and not generally in public view, the woman necessarily will learn 
what she knows only by hearsay or from some male informer. Women 
are not concerned equally with men in the character of government, 
and they very rarely have an equal knowledge of political events, even 
when their fathers, husbands and brothers are statesmen or politicians. 

Woman Suffragists proclaim that women need the ballot for their 
own protection,—and that men make laws for women which are un- 
just and oppressive, and that women must have the law-making power 
in their own hands in order to secure fair play. American women do 
not need a law-making power,—for on the whole, the laws are even far 
more favorable to women (in many states) than they would have been 
if women, with their smaller understanding of vital conditions, had 
made the laws for themselves. 

Have we come to the point when women must defend themselves 
against men or women? One man is generally stronger than one 
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woman! And do women propose to fight laws into existence to protect 
them? The voting power is based on force. The rule of the majority 
is at bottom the rule of force. Sixty thousand voters yield to a 
hundred thousand voters, not because they believe them to be wiser than 
themselves, but because they know them to be stronger. When they do 
not believe them to be stronger, they do not yield, they resist, and we 
have a rebellion. Women who ask for the ballot do not know the real 
meaning and significance of universal manhood suffrage, or they would 
never use the term “equal suffrage.” 

Constitutional government is not a haphazard, unformed, shapeless 
institution, as many women seem to think. It has distinct form, estab- 
lished restrictions, and a very valid reason for not asking woman to have 
a voice in government. 

A republic vests the power of the government in the will of the 
people. But if that power rests in a portion of the people that cannot 
sustain their will,—if the voting power is in the hands of an aristocracy 
or a favored class, that cannot uphold or retain that power unto them- 
selves—then we are entertaining a false state of affairs, which is con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of our coristitutional government. 

All voting at the polls must ultimately feel the pulse of a national 
and vital force back of it, and women cannot be that force. Men not 
only can, but must be that, if they accept the privileges of the franchise. 
Their allegiance to the state is a guarantee for its safety, its stability, 
and its maintenance in time of war and of peace. 

The reason why men vote in this country is because they can be 
made liable for the continuance of law and order, and can be called 
upon for state duty and service. Uncle Sam permits a full-grown 
man of the age of twenty-one years to be a voter, with only a few quali- 
fications such as age, place of residence, etc. Women are within the age 
and residence qualifications, and they offer morality, intelligence and 
taxpaying qualifications besides. Government, however, does not im- 
pose these qualifications on men, and men do not vote because they are 
moral, intelligent, or taxpayers only. Government asks the man to ac- 
cept the responsibility of maintaining it, of preserving its very exist- 
ence. Man forms the ONLY basis on which any government can rest. 
In a democracy this is, and must be, the keynote of the whole struc- 
ture. The man is the rock on which the government is built, whatever 
its form. The woman never was and never will be. Giving the man 
the vote is nothing more than a recognition of this fact. Giving women 
the vote would be to deny it. To illustrate this truth, from a suffrage 
point of view, a quotation from the New York Times, April 7th, will 
suffice : 
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“If women had the franchise, and then all the women should vote 
on one side and the men on the other, and the women should cast the 
biggest vote, would the men, with their greater physical force, go to 
arms? And would the women have to give in? That was the ques- 
tion which Mrs. Florence Masterton proposed at the meeting of the 
‘William Lloyd Garrison Equal Franchise League’ at its annual meeting 
at the house of Miss Florence Guernsey, No. 2 West 86th Street. ‘Not 
at all,’ said one of the women present; ‘majority rules in this country, 
and if the women were in the majority then the government would come 
to their assistance, and force the acceptance of their vote.’ ” 

As to the service to the state or government, given by women in 
bearing sons, the men work not only to support the sons, but support 
also their mothers and wives, and that far beyond the child-bearing age. 
Motherhood is unquestionably a great service to the human race, but 
it is neither a state duty nor a state service. The state gives the fran- 
chise when it makes men “liable.” Motherhood it cannot command. 
And motherhood would still continue were all government abolished. 

A voice in government is given to men ONLY, because they alone 
can be made “liable” for the safety of life and property in the state 
they live in, and they alone can make our national force. Govern- 
ment is like a bank. Men are its reserve national force. A bank has 
its reserve capital, and it may not use it in a generation. But it must 
be there in time of trouble or panic. Just so with government. It 
may not cali upon its citizens in a generation, but the principle of 
government must be such, that a national force exists, and can be 
called upon when needed. At present every voter can be drafted and used 
as a national force when we need to protect our state, life and property ; 
and what is more important, while we maintain our Peace. 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny” is the cry of many 
Suffragists. “Taxation with representation is tyranny” is the cry of the 
Anti-Suffragists, because it would lead back to the well tried but dis- 
carded rule of the privileged rich having more voting power than the 
poor and the weak. Property qualifications were necessary in our 
earlier history, but it was found to be undemocratic, and the “voters” 
of the states were granted universal manhood suffrage. Suffragists ask 
tax-paying suffrage as a wedge to full suffrage. They say “equal rights 
to all, and special privileges to none.” Yet they ask for this special pri- 
vilege to tax-paying women. 

Taxation without representation is tyranny, but we must be very 
careful to define what we mean by the phrase. If we adopt the suffrage 
attitude, “I pay taxes, therefore I should vote,” the natural conclu- 
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sion is that everybody who pays taxes should vote, and we have a tyran- 
nical form of government. This argument is used in an unqualified 
way. We have a “tyranny” here, we are told, because some women 
pay taxes, yet do not vote. If this be true without any quali- 
fications, it must be true not only of women, but of everybody. 
Accordingly this government is tyrannical if corporations pay taxes, but 
do not vote; if aliens pay taxes, but do not vote; if minors pay taxes, but 
do not vote; if anybody pays taxes, but does not vote. The only cor- 
rect conclusion is, not that women should vote because some of them 
pay taxes, but that every taxpayer should be given the privilege of the 
ballot. Under our system of indirect taxtation it is almost impossible 
to say that anybody is not a taxpayer—therefore it would seem that 
every man, woman and child, naturalized or alien, and every corpora- 
tion, should vote. The absurdity of this is evident. Even if Woman 
Suffrage were granted, 50 per cent. of the population would still be 
without the ballot, and every one of these could stand up and say, as 
the Suffragists are saying now, “ “Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’ I am taxed, but unrepresented, therefore I am being tyran- 
nized over.” 

It is clear that the phrase is distorted. The distortion lies in the 
fact that the Suffragists are trying to make an individual right out of a 
principle of government. 

If women vote because they pay taxes, many will be enfranchised 
who never earned a dollar, and who own property wholly through the 
accident of inheritance. Thousands of women will be discriminated 
against, in favor of a few. Hundreds of women teachers would never 
have the advantages that a favored aristocracy of wealth would have. 
There would be a complete inequality of political privileges for women. 
Statesmen, lawyers, citizens and the wise men from the North, South, 
East and West have been consulted, and have conscientiously discussed 
this question of who should vote, with the result that tax-paying quali- 
fications have been done away with, and universal manhood suffrage has 
been generally adopted. Voting is not a natural right. It is very singu- 
lar that women have not found this out by themselves, as it is not an 
Anti-Suffragist contention but a fact that we all must recognize. 

Citizenship is a granted right, not a natural one, derived and reg- 
ulated by each country or state according to its ideas of government. 
The argument of the Suffragist that a voter and a citizen should be one 
and the same is incorrect. Citizens can be and have been disfranchised, 
but can still remain citizens and have all of a citizen’s privileges. 

Chief Justice Waite of the United States Supreme Court decided 
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that citizenship carried with it no voting power or right, and the same 
decision has been handed down by many courts in disposing of other test 
cases. A citizen of the District of Columbia has all the privileges of 
citizenship, but he cannot vote, since that is a State right and the 
District of Columbia is not a State. 

Citizenship merely, does not entitle a man to vote. Government 
grants that privilege and enrolls on its lists of voters those who must be 
made liable for the State’s safety and stability. Government does not 
let a man vote just to express his viewpoints by dropping a bit of paper 
in the ballot box. It demands the service and allegiance of a voter to the 
point of giving his life, as 500,000 men did during the civil war. 

Men and women could not enjoy our present civilization if govern- 
ment had not that backing. In time of peace citizens must have a guar- 
antee for life and property; it is just this force of the male voter that 
can be called upon when needed. This is a part of our strong constitu- 
tional, democratic government. 

Men and women are both citizens and enjoy exactly the same privi- 
leges of governmental administration, such as gas, light, police, 
schools, sound money, protection of life and property, sewers, paved 
streets, transportation, hospitals, courts, judges, law and order, and 
what not? 

In no other country, and at no other time has the world seen such 
material progress, such social and moral advancement, as in our own 
land during the last 130 years; and investigation shows that woman’s 
progress has been no less marked than that of population, wealth and 
industry. 

We find in the general advancement of women, in the improvement 
of her economic position, in her social and civic influence, and in her 
opportunity for culture, a thing without paralled in the history of the 
world. And we anti-suffragists can say with pride that all this has 
been accomplished without granting women the ballot. 

Women should organize and form associations, as men have done if 
they intend to command a standard wage. Supply and demand will do 
the rest. Miss Summer in her book Equal Suffrage clearly shows 
that women and children are no better paid in the four States where 
women vote, than in the states where they do not vote. 

In Suffrage states, taking public employment as a whole, women 
receive considerably lower remuneration than men. As teachers, woman 
receive lower salaries on the average, than men, as is shown in Table 19 
of Miss Summer’s book. The conclusion is inevitable that, on the 
whole, men teachers are better paid in Colorado than women teachers. 
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“Equal pay for equal work” does not exist in woman suffrage states any 
more than it does elsewhere. These Suffrage States are not very en- 
couraging as object lessons for us in the east. 

Colorado was admitted into the Union in 1876, and great efforts 
were made by Suffragists to secure the “Centennial” State. This re- 
sulted in a submission of the question to the people, who rejected it by 
a majority of 7,443 in a total vote of 20,665. From the first of the agi- 
tation for the free coinage of silver, Colorado has been enthusiastically 
in favor of that measure. In 1892 her devotion to it caused all parties 
to unite on that issue and gave the vote of the State to General Weaver, 
Populist candidate for President, and to David H. Waite, Populist can- 
didate for Governor. The question of woman suffrage was re-submitted 
to the people at this election, and the constitutional amendment con- 
cerning it was carried by a majority of only 5,000 in a total vote of 
200,000. Neither that movement nor its results present triumphant 
democracy. 

Colorado is most frequently cited as the banner suffrage state; yet 
there, the granting of the ballot has not yet purified politics. 

The effect upon party politics has been very slight. Politics are 
as corrupt in Colorado as in any State in the Union. Judge Lindsay has 
just written an article in Everybody's Magazine, entitled “The Beast 
and the Jungle,” which certainly does not indicate either peace or purity 
in politics. 

Probably the Juvenile Court of Colorgdo has been most often pointed 
to as a triumph of a woman’s ballot. 

Yet, in ninetcen out of the twenty-one states which have juvenile 
courts to-day, women do not vote. Moreover, in the four in which they 
do, two are without such courts. 

Nor was Colorado the first to establish such a court, but instead, 
Massachusetts, where three years before the women of the State had 
rejected Equal Suffrage. 

In other words, it would appear that the Juvenile Court can be and 
is achievable without the female ballot. 

In Colorado, divorces are more easily obtained than in our own state, 
and after a very short period of time. ~ 

Suffragists say women should make their own laws—but after forty 
years of Woman Suffrage in Utah and Wyoming, we find that like all 
other states men make the Jaws and women derive many benefits from 
them. Women do not do jury duty, and are not judged by peers of 
their own sex, nor is there any demand for such a state of affairs. 

Utah was the first territory in this country in which woman suffrage 
gained a foothold. 
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Woman Suffrage was co-incident with the establishment of the Mor- 
mon church, and it came as a legitimate part of the union of Church 
and State, of communism, of polygamy. 

The dangers that especially threaten a Constitutional or Republican 
form of government are anarchy, communism, and religious bigotry; and 
two of these found their fullest expression in this country, in the Mor- 
mon creed and practice. 

Fidelity to Mormonism was disloyalty to the United States Govern- 
ment. The Mormon church is the greatest political power in any of 
the four Suffrage states. 

By the very nature of its teachings, and as indicated by Brigham 
Young himself, the basis of the Mormon church is woman. 

Thus the introduction of Woman Suffrage within its borders was not 
only undemocratic,—it was anti-democratic. 

Utah has granted its women full suffrage for nearly 40 years, and 
they have lived openly and defiantly in a state of complete polygamy, 
until a command for a reform came from outside of this polygamous 
State. 

Anna Shaw says that a woman without the vote has no self-respect. 
Woman’s self-respect did not change this evil, and it is said that 
polygamy will continue in Utah, just because women exercise a political 
power. 

So much for self-respecting Suffragists and Utah. 

Fancy what would be said of Utah were it Anti-Suffrage, and polyg- 
amy prevailed ! 

The Gentiles are heard from at some elections, but the Mormon 
church is the great political power, and surely asserts itself when it has 
an axe to grind. 

The only form of the Turkish harem found in this country is in 
this Suffrage state. Here we find woman under the entire control of 
her priest or elder, and in her religious fervor she does as she is bid. 
The woman’s tendency to hero worship weakens her better judgment. 
Polygamy was maintained in Utah for these reasons, and conclusively 
shows how men can make themselves leaders in religious and political 
matters. It was only when the Federal government stepped in, that 
these un-American and criminal conditions were forbidden by law. Even 
now that the Mormon women can again vote, polygamy is not wholly 
done away with. Authorities say it never will be, until Woman Suffrage 
ceases, for 60 per cent. of the voters are women, and they keep the Mor- 
mon church in power, as the elders dictate. With this state of affairs, 
do we find women more self-respecting where they vote than where 
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they do not? Is Utah a model state for women to live in, and 
are any of the Suffrage states to be compared with New York or Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Martha Cannon was elected State Senator. She was on the ticket 
against her husband, who was nominated for the same office on the 
Republican ticket. Here are a few sentences from the Salt Lake Herald 
taken from an interview with Mrs. Cannon, State Senator elect. When 
asked if she was a strong believer in Woman Suffrage, she answered: “Of 
course Iam. It will help women to purify politics. Women are better than 
men. Slaves are better than their masters.” She was then asked,—“Do you 
refer to polygamy?” “Indeed I do not,” she answered. “I believe in 
polygamy,—a plural wife isn’t half as much a slave as a single wife. If 
her husband has four wives, she has three weeks of freedom every single 
month. Of course it is all over now, but I think the women of Utah 
think with me, that we were much better off with polygamy. Sixty 
per cent. of the voters of Utah are women. We control the state. 
What am I going to do with my children while I am making laws for 
the state? The same thing I have done with them, when I have been 
practicing medicine. They have been left to themselves a good deal. 
Some day there will be a law compelling people to have no more than a 
certain amount of children, and then the mothers of this land can live 
as they ought to live.”—This is the character and opinion presented by 
the highest state official that Woman Suffrage has as yet given to the 
United States of America. Do we want any more of them? Will not 
American women express their disapproval and disgust at such senti- 
ments as these? We Anti-Suffragists glory over the fact that Utah is 
not an “Anti” State. What would Miss Shaw say of us,—“Antis and 
polygamists!” Yet it has stood for forty years, and still stands, to 
as great a measure as they dare, Women Suffrage and polygamy! 
Woman Suffrage and polygamists, men and women with full political 
power, and religious freedom, were thus working together, and yet Mrs. 
Cannon and the Woman Suffragists speak of purifying politics! Here 
is their best example after a test of forty years and more. Why do the 
Suffragists have so little to say about Utah. And why are there more 
Mormons in the four Suffrage states than in all of our other states put 
together? Is it true women will uplift the condition of women? Look 
at Utah and find the answer,—for there, they have full political power 
like the men. 

Woman Suffrage was secured in Wyoming by means that bring dis- 
honor upon democracy. 

Wyoming was organized as a Territory in 1868. Many of its native 
settlers were from Utah. 
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The History of Woman Suffrage records the fact that the measure 
was secured in the first Territorial legislature through the political 
trickery of an illiterate and discredited man, who was in the chair. 

Mr. Bryce, in The American Commonwealth alludes in a note to 
the same fact. 

Women voted in 1870. In 1871 a bill was passed repealing the 
Suffrage act, but was vetoed by the Governor, on the ground that, hav- 
ing been admitted, it must be given a fair trial. 

An attempt to pass the repeal over his veto was lost by a single 
vole. 

Certainly, the entrance of Woman Suffrage into Wyoming was not a 
triumph of democratic progress and principle. 

In 1894 the Populist party of Idaho put a plank in its platform 
favoring the submission of a Woman-Suffrage amendment to the people. 
In 1896 the Free Silver Populist movement swept the State. A ma- 
jority of the votes cast on the Suffrage question were cast in its favor, 
but not a majority of all the votes cast at the election. The supreme 
courts have generally held that, in so important a matter, a complete 
majority vote was required, but the Supreme Court of Idaho did not so 
hold, and Woman Suffrage is now established in that State. ‘This, also, is 
hardly a success of sound democracy. 

Woman Suffragists should be severely criticised for the vague way 
in which they promise the wage-earning women increase of wage, when 
the ballot is within her power. How this can be accomplished has not 
yet been demonstrated by the Suffragists, and their promises are neither 
convincing nor instructive. 

Women now compete with men in many industries. The question 
is: Does such competition mean advancement for women? Medical 
research finds that where married women are forced to work in factories, 
the birth rate decreases and the death rate of children increases alarming- 
ly. Sociologists and doctors are proving daily that many kinds of work 
where women compete with men are invariably injurious to women. 
The demand for more protective legislation for women workers is 
constant and increasing. 


What does this mean? “Emancipation for the women” cry the 
Suffragists, “another proof that women are equal to men.” It is very 
clear, that in trying to prove the equality of the sexes they are encour- 
aging one of the greatest evils society has to deal with in this twentieth 
century. The “Antis” realize that some women must always work; but 
what we deplore is that wage earning women are entering such unsuit- 
able occupations. The Suffragists report with pride that women are 
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now blacksmiths, undertakers, brakesmen, baggage masters, and what 
not? 

The fact that more women earn their living every year is an evil, 
and not an advance. Strength tests show that the average woman has 
less than half the physical strength of the average man. When we 
remember that the care of the home (if a woman is married) must be 
carried on besides, we see that the handicap is too great, and that push- 
ing supplementary and unnecessary wage-earners into the field of in- 
dustry is most unwise. If women are young and unmarried the effect 
on their nervous system, while working in factories and stores, is well 
known to be injurious, and only tends to unfit them for the duties of mar- 
riage and motherhood. If the result is to discourage marriage it is un- 
questionably an evil. Men should try to keep women out of our com- 
petitive industries. Women under-cut wages, and often push men out 
of their places, generally absorbing all occupations that require the 
least physical strength. And do not women keep down the standard of 
the wage, while the men are constantly trying to uphold it? 

The economic “equality of the sexes” cannot be proven, and the 
“Antis” challenge their opponents to show how the ballot can be 
used to bring about the remedy in question for the wage earning 
woman. 

It is by instinct rather than by reason that the great American 
public has remained passive on this subject—our American man feels 
strongly that he is, and always must be, the protector of his “women 
folk.” He does not ask why—he knows it is true. He also feels dimly 
that the demand of women for the ballot, “to protect themselves” is 
inconsistent with the true American spirit. 

When men come to feel that they are mo longer the protectors of 
their wives, daughters, mothers and sisters, and when the women look 
to the ballot for their protection, rather than to their husbands, sons, 
and fathers, then Woman Suffrage will be a necessity and public opin- 
ion will be clamoring for it. 


Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones. 


Chairman ‘‘ National League for the Civie Education of Womeun.’’ 
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[Editor’s note: Not only the extraordinary inherent interest possessed by 
this contribution, but also Bjornson’s great age (which renders the appearance 
of further work from his pen unlikely) brought about the decision to reprint 


this article from THE Forum of 1896. Below appears the second and final 
instalment. | 


Jonas Lik gave us his first book about twenty-five years ago, and 
since then we have had a book every year. They glided into our life 
quietly, regularly, like a mail steamer laying by, after a long and hard 
voyage, at a certain hour, in a certain place, saluted with national flags 
from the custom-house, by friends, and by those who expected some- 
thing. Among the latter the ladies were always in a great majority, 
and it is not merely an incident. Not only is every great psychological 
fact treated in a discreet manner which pleases the lady of culture, but 
it is principally she he draws, her cause he speaks. As it has been said 
that the higher culture of a people can be measured by the number of 
pianos in the country, so it may be said that the deeper feeling of re- 
sponsibility in a people can be measured by the place which women 
hold in the homes. In his calm, clear drawings of our grandparents, 
our parents, and ourselves, up to this very day, the measure is put to 
rights for us. But we must use it ourselves. He only narrates. 

In the times of our grandparents, Norway was a cozy little domain 
of bureaucracy, boisterous captains, fat parsons, omnivorous jurists, navy 
officers with hankerings after the nobility, judges and magistrates with 
the arrogance of small potentates. Down in the sailor’s hut and up in 
the shipowner’s house the house-father stood as the representative of the 
social order of the patriarchs, master by the grace of God. About 1840 
a modest movement toward political liberty was begun, but it did not 
become dangerous to the “establishment” until about 1860. It pushed 
onward, however, soon touching also the social relations; and when its 
literature entered the field, providing the politicians with ideas of a dis- 
solving and expansive character, a storm burst over the country, with 
calumnies and backbitings, with social ostracism and ecclesiastical ex- 
communications. But was it to be wondered at? All those people were 
suddenly awakened from the firm belief that the “establishment” was 
founded, socially and politically, on solid Bible-ground not to be shaken. 
But while this battle was still raging, Jonas Lie went to the doors in the 
rear and into the houses, apparently without any particular aim—at 
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least he told no one what he wanted there. But when he came out again 
he brought with him the habits, the customs, the ideas of the “estab- 
lishment” from its golden days. It was not the worst homes but the best 
he had searched, and when we saw what he had found, we asked invol- 
untarily, “But is that worth keeping?” Next moment, however, we added, 
“Yes, there is something in it which must be spared,” and that is the 
glory of his authorship. In one of his later books he chastises with great 
dignity that small part of the Norwegian youth which has been unpatri- 
otic enough to become boisterous agents for the Parisian decadence. But 
even here he is perfectly impartial; he gives them their due. He also 
does justice in his representation of woman. How is she looked upon? 
And what is she herself looking after? The measurement is not alto- 
gether in her favor, consequently not altogether in favor of society either. 
But in the ruin and devastation one feels the work of spring and not 
of fall; it is health casting off disease. 

His latest book, When the Sun Sets, is as excellent as those preced- 
ing it, though without adding anything new. The subject is an unfaith- 
ful wife who keeps the whole family in deadly suspense until the hus- 
band, a physician, gets rid of her by poison. Thus peace is restored in 
his home and no outsider suspects what has been done. Psychologically 
this picture is undoubtedly true; at any rate it is interesting. But it 
may be questioned whether the plot is not derived from French liter- 
ature rather than from Scandinavian life. In France the sexual rela- 
tions play a much larger réle than in Norway, and consequently marriage 
stands somewhat lower. With us woman is not the property of man any 
more, and, even when caught sinning, she cannot righteously be shot, 
stabbed, or poisoned to death. We begin to understand that it is better 
to let an unfaithful wife follow him she loves than to slay her. She 
belongs more to him than to the husband she does not love, and under 
no circumstances can a human being become a piece of property. Those 
few cases—always in the big cities—in which a husband takes so frightful 
and, I may add, so cowardly a vengeance because his love is no longer 
returned, but secretly betrayed—are not those few cases also a fruit of 
the reading of French novels and criminal stories? That sense of honor 
which cannot feel satisfied with less than an expiation in blood has begun 
to look somewhat antiquated and pharisaical to most of us. But by what 
he paints the poet prepares the way for something else, consciously or 
unconsciously; his finer conception of man, his higher view of the race, 
compel him to do so. We shall probably live to see Scandinavian liter- 
ature separate itself entirely from Romanic literature in the chapter of 
adultery. In another novel Jonas Lie introduces us to a family of dis- 
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tinction. After many futile starts the children turn out to be good-for- 
nothing ; miserable, and in her wrath, the proud mother blows up herself 
and them with dynamite. But this startling finale—isn’t that too an imp 
of French contagion? Would it not have been truer to northern char- 
acter if she had taken them to the potato-field and begun digging? 

Jonas Lie’s art has no side-shows. It is concentrated with strong 
directness on the task in hand. In such a case one should expect to find 
the plot very elaborate; but it is not so. Large prominent pictures of 
strongly concentrated scenes are also rare. The narrative moves along 
smoothly through minor details of characterization, often exquisitely fine, 
through every-day events, more or less plastically represented, and by the 
aid of connecting remarks, always from the lips of one of the characters. 
Uften we meet with a droll but nevertheless winning inaptitude; we see 
at once the line sought for and the means applied to find it. But those 
difficulties never appear at points where even a master might feel em- 
barrassed, but on the contrary just at points over which the bungler 
skips easily. The greater the difficulty, the easier to him; he is embar- 
rassed only when handling that which is easy. Nor does the language 
flow redundantly from his pen, though it is always sufficient for the de- 
mand. When the narrative begins to gather around the decision, the 
reader notices with admiration how much has been quietly prepared and 
how free and clear the characters stand in the perspective. This is to 
some degree the result of his method of narrating—always placing the 
objects in the calm light of a shaded lamp. He may stand by and look 
down between the lines with a roguish smile; but the lines themselves 
are not allowed to laugh. His soul may be trembling with indignation 
or exultation, but the moment the feeling begins to make the picture 
unsteady, some indifferent words are dropped in, and everything is smooth 
again. The heat is there, but mildly distributed through the whole. 
Year after year, always at the same time—just before Christmas—those 
novels come home to us from across the sea (for Jonas Lie always lives 
abroad), visiting every harbor along our coast and received with stead- 
ily increasing gratitude by large and growing numbers of readers. But 
what a surprise and disappointment, when one Chrstmas there came, 
instead of those homespun stories which we used to read while the apples 
were baking on the stove, a book full of the wildest, weirdest tales— 
trolls, phantomships, and huge birds with human reason, reflections of 
ourselves immensely magnified by the air, the sun, and the earth! And 
next Christmas came another book of the same kind. 

These tales are the outlines of powerful poetical conceptions, by them- 
selves grand and marvellous. None who read and understood them could 
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doubt any more that in one way or another some external pressure had 
for years kept Jonas Lie fettered by work which was too small for his 
powers and consequently toilsome; for it was evident that he was born 
to hunt over the heights, where the wide survey can be taken, where life 
is always healthy and dreams always nearer to the heart of nature. What 
vigor in that which had been forced down, since late in years it could 
still break forth with such luxuriance! And what sadness in knowing 
that with a small people it is always mere chance whether a great creative 
genius ever reaches to its true poetical sphere! That form of narrative 
which Jonas Lie has been compelled to work out for himself has cer- 
tainly the bright gleam and the free breath from the heights toward 
which his longings were drawn. But how powerfully would that brightness 
and that freedom have swung around us, if from his youth he had taken 
us along with him up those romantic heights! 

Here comes the most elegant or—to tell the truth—the only elegant 
vessel in the whole Norwegian fleet. Two long, glittering steel tubes 
show in front and tell that the vessel is not sailing for pleasure. But 
as the quick-firing cannons are the very best, so is everything aboard— 
new, shapely, elaborate, though not according to fashion, only according 
to the master’s own ideas, in spite of fashion, proudly challenging it. 

In the fall of 1878, I was present at the celebrated ball which the 
French president, Marshal McMahon, gave in the palace of Versailles. 
I had made the round of the grand gallery of mirrors together with 
the Norwegian giant—the painter Fritz Thaulow—when I discovered 
a young man still more striking than Thaulow himself. He was the 
tallest and handsomest man of all the thousands present. I met him in 
the glamour of the place, the pomp, the music; still he looked like a reve- 
lation of a taller and stronger race. Everybody looked at him, only they 
could not understand why he wore none of his grand crosses, for certainly 
he was at least a royal prince from some far-off snowland in whose 
people the power of race is still felt. And I shall not deny that I was 
proud when he addressed me in Norwegian. It was Alexander Kjel- 
land. Complete and finished, this favorite of the gods stepped into our 
literature with new subjects, a new style, and a splendor over his works 
as over his person when in the Versailles gallery of mirrors. If he had 
devoted himself to fashion, he would certainly have become the favorite 
of all. Every quality, external or internal, which is demanded in order 
to become the choice of the drawing-rooms, or the enfant gaté of a whole 
people, was his, and no doubt he was tempted by that energetic vitality 
which bubbles in every sentence he has written. Nevertheless, Alexander 
Kjelland is the most manly character in our literature. 
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If style is understood to be the power of an intellectually interesting 
personality to make itself felt solely in the expression and through the 
form, regardless of the matter treated; and again, with respect to the 
form, regardless of its polish, its dexterity, its harmony, and simply as 
the self-revelation of one soul to other souls—well! then Alexander Kjel- 
land’s style is, since the time of Ludwig Holberg, the most perfect in the 
literature common to Denmark and Norway, certainly in the Norwegian 
part of it, and I think also in the Danish. No other style is at once so 
witty and so weighty, so simple and so manly; it reminds one of a young 
animal sporting; it is a tiger’s spring, but graceful. And it has yet an- 
other power. When his deep intimacy with nature or his truly fraternal 
love for his kind is allowed full play, he finds colors so delicate as other- 
wise are met with only in sentimental art. But in all he has written, 
there is not one drop of sentimentalism. With him everything is sharp, 
fresh, radiant; and whenever the expression becomes ingratiating, be- 
ware !—it is covering an attack. 

I wish to give a quotation, the only one I shall use. It may lose a 
great deal by being translated, but I am nevertheless sure it will take 
the reader. I have selected it from his most aggressive novel Arbeits- 
folk (“Laboringmen”). He goes into a house of the veriest bureaucracy, 
not quietly, like Jonas Lie, in order to dust off and save, but in order 
to throw every bit and bundle out into the street. There are tears in his 
laughter while he is at the work, but he is too furious to be a looker-on 
while such homes play havoc among the people and push numbers of 
them into the emigration boat. Suddenly he stops working and rests 
awhile in an idyl like this: 


The banks of the Nile were packed with birds, broiling in the glowing sun. 
They picked at their feathers and smoothed them, and then flapped their wings 
to try them, and lazily snatched one of the worms or lizards swarming in the 
swamps. Food was indeed too plentiful, it was too hot, too quiet; they longed 
for cold rain, cloudy weather and a spanking breeze. Innumerable flocks of 
wild geese swam about in the pools between the rushes and out to the far- 
reaching swamps. Here and there, rising above the others, the storks and the 
herons stood on one leg, crouching and hanging their heads; they felt bored, 
frightfully bored. All kinds of snipes and water-fowls, lapwings, ruffs, brent- 
geese, water-hens, quails, swallows—yes, even the common starling,—all bored! 

The ibis felt scandalized by the presence of that foreign, shabbily dressed 
trash, and went even so far as to lower itself by complaining to the ridiculous 
flamingoes which otherwise it so utterly despised. The crocodiles blinked their 
slimy pale-green eyes, now and then snatching a fat goose, that raised a cry and 
a clatter which were answered up and down the river, at last dying away in the 
distance—far away. And again the stillness of the desert reigned throughout 
the glowing landscape and among that host of drowsy birds, sitting and waiting 
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for—they didn’t quite know what they were waiting for. Then a little gray 
bird flew straight up in the air, hung quiet there for one moment and, flapping 
its wings with great rapidity, poured forth a tiny bit of a twitter; then it de- 
scended and hid itself in the grass. 

All the birds had raised their heads and listened. And at once there was a 
jabbering and a gabbling and a great bustle in every nook. Young foppy snipes 
flew up making cartwheels in the air, to show what expert flyers they were. 
But the cranes were more sensible; they held a general meeting to consider the 
lark’s proposal to break up. All of them had recognized the lark by its notes, 
although it had but two or three, the full power of song not being in its throat 
yet. But while the cranes held council a terrible splash was heard and the sky 
darkened. The wild geese were breaking up. Divided in huge flocks they began 
circling in the air; then, forming a line, they started northward, and soon their 
cries were lost in the distance. In black throngs the starlings rose, the lapwings 
followed, in couples the storks screwed themselves up in the air, high up, and, 
becoming almost invisible, they winged their way toward the North. The great 
noise and uproar, of course, upset the cranes’ meeting; all the world was bent on 
getting away, there was no time left for considering. Every moment new flocks 
of birds passed over North Africa, and, looking down, each with its beak greeted 
the merry, blue Mediterranean. The nightingales tarried the longest; but when 
the Danish birds started they, too, for old friendship’s sake, went away. The 
travelling fever had spread to such an extent that even the swallow and the 
cuckoos went along; at all events they would cross the Mediterranean, and in 
the meantime they could make up their minds what to do next. The ibis had 
regained its composure and, like an archbishop, strutted with gravity along the 
beach, the rosy flamingoes making way for his Grace, while with a solemn air 
they drooped their foolish heads with the broken bill. 

It grew quieter and hotter along the Nile, and the crocodiles had now to be 
content with nigger-beef and, on rare occasions, with that of a tough English 
tourist. 

But day and night the birds of passage were on their way to the North. 
And as a flock reached well-known places and recognized their homes, they 
descended, crying “good-by” to those who were bound for a longer journey. 
And so they spread life and merriment throughout old frozen Europe—in woods, 
on fields, around the houses of the people, far out among the rushes and on the 
big quiet lakes. In Italy they shimmered with clusters of tiny rosebuds, up 
toward Southern France. The apple-trees were snowed over with pinky blos- 
soms, and on the Parisian boulevards the leaves of the chestnut-tree were about 
to burst their glossy, tenacious covers. The good people of Dresden stood on the 
“Briihlsche” Terrace, basking in the sun and watching blocks of ice drifting 
down the river and piling up before the massive pillars of the bridge. But 
farther north it was cold, with patches of snow here and there, and a cutting 
wind from the North Sea. On their way the larks had decreased in number, 
many of them having their homes on the fields near Leipzig, others on the heath 
of Liineburg. When the remainder reached Slesvig, the Danish larks asked the 
Norwegians whether it would not be advisable for them to wait there awhile and 
see how the weather turned out. In Jutland the snow still lay in the ditches and 
on the fences, and the northwest wind shook the beeches of old Denmark, their 
rolled-up leaves snugly wrapped in their brown covers. Behind rocks and under 
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the heather birds crouched, a few of them venturing near the farm houses, where 
the sparrows kicked up as if they were masters there. 

All agreed that they had started too early, and if they had caught the 
scapegrace who had lured them away from the flesh-pots of Egypt, they would 
have plucked his feathers. At last a southerly wind sprang up, the Norwegian 
birds bade “good-by” and across the sea they flew. When they reached home, 
Norway looked dreary enough. On the mountain slopes there still was snow, 
and in the dense forests it lay a yard high. But with the south wind came rain 
and soon everything was changed—not gradually and peaceably, but in a trice 
—with snow-slides crashing, and torrents roaring, so that the land looked like a 
giant washing himself, the ice-cold water streaming down his sinewy limbs. 
Delicate green veils hung over the birches on the mountain slopes, along the bays, 
the fjords, over the western plains facing the sea, the cloudberry-bogs, along 
the ridges, clefts and crevices and the narrow valleys among the mountains. But 
the mountain peaks remained snow-covered, as if the old rocks did not think it 
worth while to raise their caps to such a flighty madcap of a summer. The sun 
shone with warmth and cheerfulness, and the wind coming from the south was 
fraught with more warmth, and at last the cuckoo arrived, as grand master of 
ceremonies, to see that everything was in order; hither and thither he flew, then 
seated himself in a snug nook in the innermost depths of the thicket and crowed, 
Spring has come!—at last old Norway was complete. And there she lay—radi- 
ant and beautiful in the blue sea—so lean and poor, so fresh and sound, smiling 
like a clean-washed child. 

In the havens along the coast were life and bustle, and the white sails 
glided out from among the rocks and made their way across the sea. The snow- 
shoes were stuck up under the rafters in the ceiling, the fur-coats well powdered 
with camphor and hung away; and, just like the bear when he comes out of 
his lair and shakes his shaggy coat, so the people shook their heavy limbs, spat in 
their hands and started their spring work. Down the river went the rafts, pad- 
dled through the cold snow-water, and in the broad, fertile parts of the country 
the ploughs were cutting long, black furrows; up north the people were busy with 
the salted cod, spread out upon the bare mountains; on the western plains near 
the sea came wagon-loads of seaweed to be strewn on the fields, while on a hill 
stood a little blear-eyed man looking after a fallow horse.” 


Is there any people that has a more beautiful national hymn, al- 
though this is not written in verse? But how did it happen that a 
writer who is the proudest character in Norwegian literature, who has 
drawn portraits—“Else” for instance—which belong to the finest art our 
time has produced, and who has exalted his native country, as it is 
done in the above quotation—how did it happen that such a writer 
was compelled to abandon literature? that the Storthing repeatedly 
refused to grant him the pension which all his colleagues enjoy? that 
not only “the right” to the last man agreed in that refusal, but a large 
part of “the left” too, and that at a time when “the left” was in 
power? It happened during a heavy political disturbance. Politics can 
be the noblest part of the life of a people, and ought always to be so, 
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for it is the highest form our time knows for love to one’s neighbor ; but 
sometimes, and not so rarely either, it is the very essence of national 
crudity. Every people has something which makes one proud of belong- 
ing to it, but every people has also something which is humiliating. 
If we have powers ourselves, it is the humiliation and not the pride 
which strengthens our love. Alexander Kjelland proved it—and that 
was his crime. The situation was critical. Around his noble ship closely 
gathered all the anxiety and pious despondency of scared conservatism, 
with a great deal of vulgarity and stupidity on the outskirts. By “vul- 
garity” I do not refer to the poor outcasts clamoring and fighting 
around the heaps of refuse, the only things left them; I think of the 
rabble in the service of hypocrisy, popular infatuation, and royal fa- 
voritism ; I think of the unclean instincts germinating both in art and 
business. On the bridge of the gallant vessel stood a man who had pur- 
sued them all without mercy. Now it was their turn. The greatest poli- 
tician Norway ever had—Johan Sverdrup—was the president of the 
cabinet, and he gathered where Alexander Kjelland had sowed. But, 
in the critical moment and fox the sake of political gain, he too forsook 
the knight of our literature, a knight sans peur et sans reproche. How 
many more Alexander Kjellands shall fall before political morals become 
a clean thing? 

I also mentioned “stupidity.” Well, we are still a young people 
with no artistic tradition ; even his admiring friends did not fully com- 
prehend what Kjelland was. At that moment Naturalism reigned su- 
preme, and he bewildered many a mind, slow to comprehend, when by 
a few strokes, as in the foreshortening of the caricaturist, he gave more 
than the most arduous pencilling could yield. But the style? Was his 
style not duly appreciated? Yes and no! Set the most exquisite Chinese 
porcelain before an average Norwegian who has had no opportunity of 
studying and comparing, and he will find the design somewhat flimsy 
and the colors a little weak. How can he understand why the French 
place the letters of Madame de Sévigné among their most precious book- 
treasures? Even the letters of Alexander Kjelland, though as yet mostly 
private, would be enough to make his name cherished; anything like 
them is hardly written nowadays. It was my purpose to use only one 
quotation from Norwegian literature and, because he has been ill-treated, 
I selected from Kjelland’s writings the above quotation, which will make 
every reader suspect what an amount of homely, spirited mirth there is 
in his nature, mirth of that kind which can be enjoyed only when we 
look down from above, and at which we often laugh in order not to weep. 
With joy I hear just as I am finishing these lines that something new may 
be expected from him. 
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But life must be seen from all sides. Here comes a great writer from 
the Westland. The family lived in plain circumstances, tossed about by 
the sea and ill-used by pietism and narrow fanaticism. Such a family 
shall certainly not teach us to look at life from above. Personelly Arne 
Garborg began as an anxious believer who doubted; then he became a 
doubter who believed, that is, he doubted his own doubt; and finally he 
found refuge in the fashion of the day, in mysticism; making, so to 
speak, life’s voyage with a round-trip ticket. This easily-impressible, 
everlastingly-searching character can most aptly be likened to a com- 
mander of a swift, dark-striped cruiser. Anything up—he is there, sus- 
picious, sharp-tongued. His form is the “remark” falling naturally, 
calmly, and well-expressed. An uncommonly sharp eye looks satirically 
up from it, but in the next moment the glance becomes kind, even warm. 
He is the “artist of the remark,” as perfect as no one else is in our lan- 
guage. His business is to give advice, counsel, judgment,/concerning any- 
thing passing by. His verdict may be and probably often is wrong, 
because he is nervously uncertain and passionately predisposed, and has 
any amount of outside errands to do. But it comes so strongly that it 
clings to the popular mind. One has to carry it along until it wears off 
and falls away, if, in the meantime, it has not grown up to be a new 
energy within us. 

Garborg’s remarks are generally short, but they may develop into 
treatises, novels, poems, as the occasion may demand. His verses are 
melodious and his narrative is firm. But neither one nor the other is born 
of that enthusiasm and that agony which create and transport. They 
are imitations masoned-up with fine critical sense, and Garborg is con- 
sequently not an original genius. Nevertheless, the purpose, the effect, 
the form of his writings have secured them a place in literature, at least 
so far. Voltaire himself is, in literature proper, nothing but an artist 
of remarks. We have in Norway another writer of high rank, and of the 
same artistic character, Mrs. Camilla Collet, the talented and energetic 
champion of woman’s emancipation. She has written novels in which, 
with eloquent appeal and fiery accent, she has put her finger on the 
sore spot, and done so with good effect. But the special result of Arne 
Garborg’s novels is a break made into the pietism of the Westland peas- 
ants, for in Norway the well-to-do peasant is a reader of literature. Those 
lively people of the Westland, who for so long a time have been betrayed 
by their own imagination, Arne Garborg has helped to look beyond the 
Bible-bars. But perhaps it is necessary to be a Norwegian in order to ap- 
preciate the importance of what he has done, and, alas! it is as yet only 
a beginning. 
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A modest and unpretentious woman once said that the female sex 
is only a frame to which man adds the picture; that, as a poet, she 
wants to imitate man, but ought to restrain herself to her own particular 
views. If such a thing had been said to “George Eliot” or “George 
Sand,” those two writers would certainly have felt embarrassed, for 
where is the boundary-line between their views of life and man’s? The 
readers too would be at sea. Now and then they might say, “This is due 
to the finer sense of a woman; that is her particular experience.” But 
with respect to the great bulk of their writings nothing of this kind could 
be said. And should all that be stricken out, though it belongs to the 
highest art the century has produced ? 

Once I received an anonymous letter speaking of a new book just 
published. The address was given and I answered, finishing by saying 
that the letter was written by a woman. Another anonymous letter 
arrived. It was rather sharp and sought to prove by the form and con- 
tents of the first that I was mistaken and a poor psychologist. But it 
had a postscript, and the postscript ran thus: “I will confess to you, how- 
ever, that it was written by a woman.” ‘The anonymous writer was 
Amalie Skram, afterward married to the Danish author, Erik Skram. 

She did not begin writing until at a mature age, but most of what 
she first wrote was unsavory on account of its outspoken Naturalism, 
and it took some time before she became what “respectable” people call 
“readable.” This circumstance, however, proves better than anything 
else how original she is. The hard road she had before her she had 
herself broken and levelled, inch by inch. But that power of will and 
endurance she obtained from her husband—or from any other man—as 
little as she obtained her natural powers and the art she has developed. 
How many of her works are studies and nothing more, has now become 
an unimportant question. The important thing is that she succeeded 
in producing a great novel like Forraadt (“Betrayed,”) a masterpiece 
of psychological depth and powerful painting, leaving an impression as 
if you were out on the sea, looking down into the waters and meeting 
there a pair of eyes, though no face could be seen—large eyes, opening 
and shutting, opening and shutting, but as cold as the sea itself. She 
paints secular people or the secular side of them, that is, our lifelong 
slavery and more or less useless contest with passions and external cir- 
cumstances. She rarely paints the holiday side of people and never 
holiday people themselves with the power to rise above surroundings, 
partly or altogether. And, because she chiefly paints the secular part of 
life, the sky in her pictures is low and gray. They resemble the pieces 
of Gerhard Hauptmann, whose singularly hypnotizing art lures us farther 
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and farther into a long bottle, and hearing it being corked, we exclaim, 
“Gracious ! how are we to get out again!” Amalie Skram’s art is nimbler ; 
we are carried along more briskly and through a greater variety, but not 
without a similar feeling of oppression. She likes best to portray life in 
the Westland, people from Bergen and its vicinity—her birthplace and 
the scene of her youth. True to nature she paints the every-day life 
of these people—their sins, their illusions, their stubborn perseverance 
—and no one has done it better, no one is so rich in original studies. It 
is not possible to look at a photograph of Bergen or its surroundings 
without peopling it with the lively and striking figures from her pen. 

Yet Alexander Kjelland, in his novel Fortuna, has drawn a lady 
from Bergen “Mrs. Wencke,” in whom the good traditions of the old 
commercial city unite with the enlightened wish for progress charac- 
teristic of our time. Even to-day it may be said of Bergen—which 
still maintains a steady communication across the sea with England, 
Germany, France, and Spain—that its inhabitants are more eager trav- 
ellers and possessed of a livelier aptitude for business than those of any 
other city in Norway, probably in Scandinavia. The best part of the 
population, much mixed up and always fanciful, has in its old civiliza- 
tion a safe foundation for the new. “Mrs. Wencke” is a lovely type of a 
lady from Bergen with all her characteristics curiously blended together. 
Thus she becomes—I shall not say more Bergensian than those in the 
gallery of Amalie Skram, for that would be wrong; but I dare say that 
only when Alexander Kjelland’s portrait of “Mrs. Wencke” is hung in 
the hall we have to pass through when entering into and returning from 
the gallery of Amalie Skram—only then has the latter obtained its 
necessary supplement. 

I should be very much mistaken if Amalie Skram—she and nobody 
else, or, at least, she before anybody else—has not stood as a model for 
Alexander Kjelland’s “Mrs. Wencke.” For that character compels us to 
think of Amelie Skram as she is when beaming with sympathy and 
combativeness, and this leads us to believe that not all in her rich 
nature has been worked out yet. Her last book is an event. She 
entered a hospital for mental diseases, seeking rest and wanting nursing 
under nervous sufferings. Thus she found an opportunity to study 
one of those alienists who are too much inclined to see a token of aliena- 
tion in any contradiction, and who in the vanity of their infallibility 
commit grave errors. Of him, the patients, the nurses, of the whole estab- 
lishment, she gives a picture so clear in its lines and so interesting by 
its contents that it takes its place beside the best novels: its title is 
Professor Hieronymus. To those who in the name of humanity attack 
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the often misused, not sufficiently controlled power of the insane asylums, 
this masterly representation of the interior of such an establishment has 
become a weapon superior in strength to any other, it being the first time 
in literature that a great writer, with mental faculties perfectly sound, 
has had an opportunity to make such a study. But in another respect also 
the book is most interesting, for here her art shows itself with the 
greatest distinctness. What is its secret? Simply that she describes 
only what she has seen and studied to the very core; until then she says 
not a word about it, and consequently she needs so very few words to 
explain it. In that respect she is the very opposite to Zola, to whom 
she is often compared. He starts from a loose outline, and only as the 
pen runs on and one sentence pushes forth the other the picture takes 
form, swelling with the incidents met with on the way. 

There are still several modern Norwegian poets who should be men- 
tioned here, but those of them who are really kings in their own realms, 
those who by the indisputable right of true personality are masters of 
their subjects and of form, could not be introduced here in a long list 
without doing them injustice; and the readers of magazines have only 
a certain amount of patience defined by tradition. I shall therefore 
select from among them only two representatives, my choice to be 
determined simply by a consideration of who may appear as the most 
characteristic to a foreign public. 

Norway too has become a tourist-land; I am sorry to say so. Thus 
it may happen that some of my readers have been up on those high 
rocky table-lands and felt their overwhelming loneliness while gazing on 
the eternal glaciers far off. As you have gone on, you may have met one 
other human being: one—only one. He or she suddenly rose like a vision, 
came nearer, looked around, said a couple of words in greeting, passed 
by and vanished. But, in the loneliness, the impression of that one hu- 
man being—its gait, figure, eyes, voice—becomes so strong that when- 
ever afterwards yonder waste of land is recalled to your mind, that hu- 
man being follows along with it, passes by you, looks at you, says a few 
words and vanishes, always surrounded by a peculiar coolness from the 
place. Now imagine a poet who takes this passer-by into your very room 
in the city and does it in such a manner that, in looking at the stran- 
ger, you see again the waste of the plain and the glitter of the glacier, 
feel again the coolness of the place and the sweet aroma of the heather, 
remember the freshness of the water from the brook, and hear his voice 
and yours, not as if it were you and he who spoke but somebody else 
from behind. 

Such a poet is Hans Rinck. In order to attain this power of illu- 
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sion he has made the strip of neutral ground stretching between the 
land of the tale and the land of the novel a domain of his own. But 
the buffer state is not neutral any more, for he makes inroads across the 
frontiers on both sides. Language he treats in the same manner. He 
uses both the current speech and the peasant’s tongue, and between 
the two he has fabricated an intermediate dialect which shall give musical 
form to the primitive impression. But this last attempt is certainly a 
mistake ; it is fancy on a wrong track. Any peculiarity must be worked 
through until it finds a form intelligible to all who are familiar with 
art, otherwise it is not art at all. He can, however, weave the flower- 
gleams of the slope and the evening mists of the moor so deftly into the 
love-longings of the young girl that, when on Sundays she goes down to 
the church in the valley, the flower-gleams of the slope and the evening 
mists of the moor go to church too, and, while there, play her such 
tricks that the sermon of nature in the presence of the sermon of the 
minister causes her the sweetest anxiety. At least she is no more conscious 
of self than is the balm-breathing heather she passes returning to the 
heights. To speak plainly: his peasants are the lyrical incarnation of the 
spirit of valley, mountain, sea, etc.; the many-voiced expression of the 
nature in which they live and with which they work; and in his concep- 
tion of the relation between figure and landscape—I must repeat it here 
in its right place—he is certainly superior to all the poets of the peasant’s 
tongue taken together. 

As surely are Knut Hamsun’s descriptions of nature in the sonor- 
ous use of the current Danish-Norwegian speech the best, the grandest 
in Norwegian literature. I would beg all who have read the begin- 
ning of Pan in a translation to consider well before undertaking to 
state where the like of it can be found. He is tall, light, and hand- 
some; he sprang from an old peasant stock in Gudbrandsdalen, which 
moved to the Nordlands near the sea. The family showed a natural 
turn for art; his grandfather on the paternal side was a silversmith. 
He himself has been a working-man and emigrant. In literature he 
began by committing about all the follies which it is possible for a 
talented boar to do in a civilized society. It seems quite Norwegian 
for a young author to believe that he cannot find room for himself 
without first trying to oust all the others; one proof among others that 
our civilization is still in its apprenticeship. I should not have men- 
tioned this if it had not been so strikingly apparent that with him these 
and other pranks of rudeness originated from a feeling of uneasiness in 
the new company, a feeling which—vain and defiant as he was in the 
consciousness of his powers—led him to attack others simply to conceal 
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his own weakness; perhaps he at last considered himself a reformer. 
But behind that appearance a good-natured face is laughing and catches 
your eye, and in his last works he has shown the most painstaking 
discretion in building up his plots and conducting their events. To that 
period, however, during which he committed his follies, our literature 
is indebted for a full-grown character of world-wide fame. 

One day there appeared a tall, handsome fellow in a small town on 
the coast. Nobody knew him and nobody could make him out. Gifted 
externally and internally he filled the town with admiration, but also 
with amazement. He began by everywhere making the best impression, 
which, however, he immediately took the greatest pains to blot out again, 
was arrogant though by no means egotistic, loved those who did not like 
him and bit those who loved him; bragged in the grandest of style and 
told the worst lies about himself; he ended, a conundrum to himself and 
to everybody else, by jumping into the sea during an attack of fever, while 
a storm of twaddle was gathering over him from all points of the world, 
from the drawing-rooms too. The looker-on stood in danger of becoming 
as crazy as he himself was. The same surprises are plentiful in his style. 
He piles up thick layers of hypotheses one upon the other, higher and 
higher, with paradoxical boldness, while we retire farther and farther 
back for fear of the whole heap coming down upon our head, and, sud- 
denly, he strikes the edifice with a witticism and down it comes tumbling, 
with noise and dust. Nevertheless, his Mysieries is one of the great 
books of our literature. What a strength in that hailstorm! What a 
stirring-up of the bog-waters of village conventionality ! 


And here I will stop. With this portrait of something powerful, 
though still unfinished, I will stop. Thus the future seems richer to my 
eyes. 

But—in the whole Norwegian literature-fleet there is not one pleasure 
craft; even this last perplexing construction has an errand of its own. 
There is always something Knut Hamsun wants to free us from, always 
something he wants us to reach. With each day that passes he feels himself 
more and more strongly enlisted in the service of the fatherland. By 
its works Norwegian literature acknowledges that it shall take a part, 
and the greater part, of the common responsibility; that a book which 
does not clear away or build up in such a way that it tends to increase 
our power, enhance our courage, and make life easier to us, is a proper 
book, however perfect its art may be. Simply to get an opportunity to say 
this to the world, I have undertaken to write this sketch, the only one of 
the kind I have ever written or shall write. 
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This distinguishing mark of wholesome responsibility, characteristic 
of Norwegian literature as a whole (the exceptions are always set aright 
by general consent), is partly due, I believe, to the fact that it is the 
conscience of a plain democratic people, and partly to the circumstance 
that most of the poets were children or grandchildren of peasants, as 
Ludwig Holberg, Peder Dass, Henrik Wergeland, Camilla Collet, 
Aasmund Vinje, Ivar Aasen, Jonas Lie, Arne Garborg, Amalie Skram, 
Knut Hamsun, indeed almost all of those I have mentioned and nearly 
all of those I have not mentioned. This holds good of the artists too, and 
no other people, so far as I know, shows this peculiarity. It explains why, 
though the artistic talent may be great and many details marvellous, 
the whole work is, nevertheless, not always’ perfect. Artistic talent is an 
inheritance. It must be remembered that “art” reaches far beyond the 
studies and writing-desks. When a young girl attracts the sympathy of 
all, the reason generally is that she has an understanding of herself and 
of others which she applies in her address. That application is art. 
When a person is said to have a knack for getting anything to fit, he has 
already the rudiments of the sculptor’s hand. With the artisan this 
often becomes very apparent. But it is no wonder that a turn, a talent, 
for art very frequently develops in a people settled among grand natural 
surroundings and under circumstances which compel to self-help and 
self-confidence. They do not live close together, but each family on its 
farm ; there are always dangers around them, and always sharp eyes upon 
those dangers. 

Inherited artistic aptitudes, however, are not culture. Culture means 
appreciation of any one and everything according to true worth. The 
power of fine and sure discrimination may suffice for the peasant, the 
artisan, the official, and yet fail—when higher up and farther out. How- 
ever, it can be conquered by study. But that refined sense of harmony 
which is found in families of old culture, is, so to speak, a privilege. It 
is hard to acquire, and it is often missed in the works of artists of peasant 
stock, if that stock has not received blood from the families which 
through long times have carried the national civilization onward. It is 
true that such a mixture of blood has taken place in many of those peas- 
ant families from which our poets and artists sprung, but then Nor- 
way is poor and lonely situated. What has its people seen and heard? 
What has it been able to gather of art treasures? Nevertheless, we can 
be proud, I dare say, of what we have achieved in literature and art. 

Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. 





CELT AND SAXON 
CHAPTER X 


THE BROTHERS 


“Con has learnt one secret,” said Philip, quitting his chair. 

Patrick went up to him, and, “Give me a hug,” he said, and the hug 
was given. 

They were of an equal height, tall young men, alert, nervously braced 
from head to foot, with the differences between soldier and civilian 
marked by the succinctly military bearing of the elder brother, whose 
movements were precise and prompt, and whose frame was leopard-like 
in indolence. Beside him Patrick seemed cubbish, though beside another 
he would not have appeared so. His features were not so brilliantly 
regular, but were a fanciful sketch of the same design, showing a wider 
pattern of the long square head and the forehead, a wavering at the dip 
of the nose, livelier nostrils: the nostri!s dilated and contracted, and 
were exceedingly alive. His eyelids had to do with the look of his eyes, 
and were often seen cutting the ball. Philip’s eyes were large on the pent 
of his brows, open, liquid, and quick with the fire in him. Eyes of that 
quality are the visible mind, animated both to speak it and to render it 
what comes within their scope. They were full, unshaded, direct, the 
man himself, in action. Patrick’s mouth had to be studied for an addi- 
tional index to the character. To symbolize them, they were as a sword 
blade lying beside a book. 

Men would have thought Patrick the slippery one of the two; women 
would have inclined to confide in him the more thoroughly; they bring 
feeling to the test, and do not so much read a print as read the imprint- 
ing on themselves; and the report that a certain one of us is true as steel, 
must be unanimous at a propitious hour to assure them completely that 
the steel is not two-edged in the fully formed nature of a man whom 
they have not tried. They are more at home with the unformed, which 
lends itself to feeling and imagination. Besides, Patrick came nearer to 
them ; he showed sensibility. They haye it, and they deem it auspicious 
of goodness, or of the gentleness acceptable as an equivalent. Not the 
less was Philip the one to inspire the deeper and the wilder passion. 

“So you’ve been down there?” said Philip. “Tell us of your wel- 
come. Never mind why you went: I think I see. You’re the Patrick 
of fourteen, who tramped across Connaught for young Dermot to have a 
sight of you before he died, poor lad. How did Mr. Adister receive you ?” 

Patrick described the first interview. 
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Philip mused over it. “Yes, those are some of his ideas: gentlemen 
are to excel in the knightly exercises. He used to fence excellently, 
and he was a good horseman. The Jesuit seminary would have been hard 
for him to swallow once. The house is a fine old house ; lonely, I suppose.” 

Patrick spoke of Caroline Adister and pursued his narrative. Philip 
was lost in thought. At the conclusion, relating to South America, he 
raised his head and said: “Not so foolish as it struck you, Patrick. You 
and I might do that—without the design upon the orignal owner of the 
soil! Irishmen are better out of Europe, unless they enter one of the 
Continental services.” 

“What is it Con O’Donnell proposes to you?” Patrick asked him 
earnestly. 

“To be a speaking trumpet in Parliament. And to put it first among 
the objections, I haven’t an independence ; not above two hundred a year.” 

“T’ll make it a thousand,” said Patrick, “that is, if my people can 
pay.” 

“Secondly, I don’t want to give up my profession. Thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, once there, I should be boiling with the rest. I never could go 
half way. This idea of a commencement gives me a view of the finish. 
Would you care to try it?” 

“Tf ’m no wiser after two or three years of the world I mean to make 
a better acquaintance with,” Patrick replied. “Over there at home one 
catches the fever, you know. They have my feelings, and part of my 
judgment, and whether that’s the weaker part I can’t at present decide. 
My taste is for quiet farming and breeding.” 

“Friendship, as far as possible; union, if the terms are fair,” said 
Philip. “It’s only the name of union now; supposing it a concession 
that is asked of them; say, sacrifice; it might be made for the sake of 
what our people would do to strengthen the nation. But they won’t 
try to understand our people. Their laws, and their rules, their systems 
are forced on a race of an opposite temper, who would get on well 
enough, and thrive, if they were properly consulted. Ireland’s the sore 
place of England, and I’m sorry for it. We ought to be a solid square, 
with Europe in this pickle. So I say sitting here. What should I be 
saying in Parliament?” 

“Ts Con at all likely, do you think, Philip?” 

“He might: and become the burlesque Irishman of the House. There 
must be one, and the lot would be safe to fall on him.” 

“TIsn’t he serious about it?” 

“Quite, I fancy; and that will be the fun. A serious fellow talking 
nonsense with lively illustrations, is just the man for House of Com- 
mons clown. Your humorous rogue is not half so taking. Con would 
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be the porpoise in a fish-tank there, inscrutably busy on his errand and 
watched for his tumblings. Better I than he; and I should make a 
worse mess of it—at least for myself.” 

“Wouldn’t the secret of his happiness interfere ?” 

“If he has the secret inside his common sense. The bulk of it I sus- 
pect to be, that he enjoys his luxuries and is ashamed of his laziness; and 
so the secret pulls both ways. One day a fit of pride may have him, or 
one of his warm impulses, and if he’s taken in the tide of it, I shall 
grieve for the secret.” 

“You like his wife, Philip?” 

“I respect her. They came together, I suppose, because they were 
near together, like the two islands, in spite of the rolling waves between. 
I would not willingly see the union disturbed. He warms her, and she 
houses him. And he has to control the hot blood that does the warm- 
ing, and she to moderate the severity of her principles, which are an 
essential part of the housing. Oh! shiver politics, Patrice. 1 wish I 
had been bred in France: a couple of years with your Pére Clément, and 
I could have met Irishmen and felt to them as an Irishman, whether they 
were disaffected or not. I wish 1 did. When I landed the other day, | 
thought myself passably cured, and could have said that rhetoric is the 
fire-water of our country, and claptrap the spring-board to send us diving 
into it. I like my comrades-in-arms. I like the character of British 
officers, and the men too—I get on well with them. I declare to you, 
Patrice, I burn to live in brotherhood with them, not a rift of division 
at heart! I never show them that there is one. But our early training 
has us; it comes on us again; three or four days with Con have stirred 
me; I don’t let him see it, but they always do: these tales of starvation 
and shooting, all the old work just as when I left, act on me like a smell 
of powder. I was dipped in ‘Ireland for the Irish’; and a contented 
Irishman scarcely seems my countryman.” 

“I suppose it’s like what I hear of as digesting with difficulty,” 
Patrick referred to the state described by his brother. 

“And not the most agreeable of food,” Philip added. 

“It would be the secret of our happiness to discover how to make 
the best of it, if we had to pay penance for the discovery by living in 
an Esquimaux shanty,” said Patrick. 

“With a frozen fish of admirable principles for wife,” said Philip. 

“Ah, you give me shudders!” 

“And it’s her guest who talks of her in that style! and I hope to be 
thought a gentleman!” Philip pulled himself up. “We may be all in 
the wrong. The way to begin to think so, is to do them an injury and 
forget it. The sensation’s not unpleasant when it’s other than a ques- 
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tion of good taste. But politics to bed, Patrice. My chief is right 
soldiers have nothing to do with them. What are you fiddling at in your 
coat there?” 

“Something for you, my dear Philip.” Patrick brought out the mini- 
ature. He held it for his brother to look. “It was the only thing I could 
get. Mr. Adister sends it. The young lady, Miss Caroline, seconded 
me. They think more of the big portrait: I don’t. And it’s to be kept 
carefully, in case of the other one getting damaged. ‘That’s only fair.” 

Philip drank in the face upon a swift shot of his eyes. 

“Mr. Adister sends it?” His tone implied wonder at such a change 
in Adiante’s father. 

“And an invitation to you to visit him when you please.” 

“That he might do,” said Philip; it was a lesser thing than to send 
her likeness to him. 

Patrick could not help dropping his voice: “Isn’t it very like?” For 
an answer the miniature had to be inspected closely. 

Philip was a Spartan for keeping his feelings under. 

“Yes,” he said, after an interval quick with fiery touches on the his- 
tory of that face and his life. “Older, of course. They are the features, of 
course. The likeness is not bad. 1 suppose it resembles her as she is now, 
or when it was painted. You’re an odd fellow to have asked for it.” 

“I thought you would wish to have it, Philip.” 

“You’re a good boy, Patrice. Light those candles; we'll go to bed. 
] want a cool head for such brains as I have, and bumping the pillow 
all night is not exactly wholesome. We'll cross the Channel in a few 
days, and see the nest, and the mother, and the girls.” 

“Not St. George’s Channel. Mother would rather you would go to 
France and visit the De Reuils. She and the girls hope you will keep 
out of Ireland for a time, it’s hot. Judge if they’re anxious, when it’s 
to stop them from seeing you, Philip!” 

“Good-night, dear boy.” Philip checked the departing Patrick. “You 
can leave that.”” He made a sign for a miniature to be left on the table. 

Patrick laid it there. His brother had not touched it, and he could 
have defended himself for having forgotten to leave it, on the plea that 
it might prevent his brother from having his proper share of sleep; and 
also, that Philip had no great pleasure in the possession of it. The two 
pleas, however, did not make one harmonious apology, and he went 
straight to the door in an odd silence, with the step of a decorous office- 
clerk, keeping his shoulder turned on Philip to conceal his look of 
destitution. 

George Meredith 
(To be continued) 





THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


CONCERNING A BOOK THAT WAS NEVER WRITTEN. 
I 


Since I came to this place I have been very restless, wasting my 
energies in the futile beginning of ill conceived books. One does not 
settle down very readily at two and forty to a new way of living, and [ 
have found myself with the teeming interests of the life I have aban- 
doned still buzzing like a swarm of homeless bees in my head. My 
mind has been full of confused protests and justifications. In any case 
I should have found difficulties enough in expressing the complex thing 
I have to tell, but it has added greatly to my trouble that I have a 
great analogue, that a certain Niccolo Machiavelli chanced to fall out of 
politics at very much the age I have reached, and wrote a book to engage 
the restlessness of his mind, very much as I have wanted to do. He 
wrote about the relation of the great constructive spirit in politics to 
individual character and weaknesses, and so far his achievement lies 
like a deep rut in the road of my intention. It has taken me far 
astray. It is a matter of many weeks now—diversified indeed by some 
long drives into the mountains behind us and a memorable sail to Genoa 
across the blue and purple waters that drowned Shelley—since I began 
a laboured and futile imitation of “The Prince.” I sat up late last 
night with the jumbled accumulation; and at last made a little fire of 
twigs and burnt it all, sheet by sheet—to begin again clear this morn- 
ing. . 

But incidentally I have re-read most of Machiavelli, not excepting 
those scandalous letters of his to Vettori, and it seems to me, now that 
I have released myself altogether from his literary precedent, that he 
still has his use for me. In spite of his vast prestige I claim kindred 
with him and set his name upon my title page, in partial intimation 
of the matter of my story. He takes me with sympathy not only by 
reason of the dream he pursued and the humanity of his politics, but 
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by the mixture of his nature. His vices come in, essential to my issue. 
He is dead and gone, all his immediate correlations to party and faction 
have faded to insignificance, leaving only on the one hand his broad 
method and conceptions and upon the other his intimate living per- 
sonality, exposed down to its salacious corners, as the soul of no con- 
temporary can ever be exposed. Of those double strands it is I have to 
write, of the subtle protesting perplexing play of instinctive passion 
and desire against too abstract a dream of statesmanship. But things 
that seemed to lie very far apart in Machiavelli’s time have come near 
to one anocher; it is no simple story of white passions struggling against 
the red that I have to tell. 

The state-making dream is a very old dream indeed in the world’s 
history. It plays too small a part in novels. Plato and Confucius are 
but the highest of a great host of minds that have had a kindred as- 
piration, have dreamt of a world of men better ordered, happier, finer, 
securer. ‘I‘hey imagined cities grown more powerful and peoples made 
rich and multitudinous by their efforts, they thought in terms of har- 
bours and shining navies, great roads engineered marvellously, jungles 
cleared and deserts conquered, the ending of muddle and diseases and 
dirt and misery; the ending of confusions that waste human possibil- 
ities; they thought of these things with passion and desire as other 
men think of the soft lines and tender beauty of women. ‘Thousands 
of men there are to-day almost mastered by this white passion of states- 
craft, and in nearly everyone who reads and thinks you could find I sus- 
pect some sort of answering response. But in everyone it presents itself 
extraordinarily entangled and mixed up with other, more intimate things. 

It was so with Machiavelli. I picture him at San Casciano as he 
lived in retirement upon his property after the fall of the Republic, 
perhaps with a twinge of the torture that punished his conspiracy still 
lurking in his limbs. Such twinges could not stop his dreaming. Then 
it was the “Prince” was written. All day he went about his personal 
affairs, saw homely neighbours, dealt with his family, gave vent to every- 
day passions. He would sit in the shop of Donato del Corno gos- 
siping curiously among vicious company, or pace the lonely woods of 
his estate, book in hand, full of bitter meditations. In the evening he 
returned home and went to his study. At the entrance, he says, he 
pulled off his peasant clothes covered with the dust and dirt of that im- 
mediate life, washed himself, put on his “noble court dress,” closed the 
door on the world of toiling and getting, private loving, private hating 
and personal regrets, sat down with a sight of contentment to those 
wider dreams. 
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I like to think of him so, with brown books before him lit by the 
light of candles in silver candlesticks, or heading some new chapter of 
The Prince, with a choicely pointed quill in his clean fine hand. 

So writing, he becomes a symbol for me, and none the less so be- 
cause of his animal humour, his queer indecent side, and because of 
such lapses into utter meanness as that which made him sound the 
note of the begging-letter writer even in his “Dedication,” reminding 
His Magnificence very urgently, as if it were the gist of his matter, of 
the continued malignity of fortune in his affairs. ‘These flaws complete 
him. They are my reason for preferring him as a symbol to Plato, of 
whose indelicate side we know nothing; and whose correspondence with 
Dionysius of Syracuse has perished, or to Confucius who travelled China 
in search of a Prince he might instruct, with lapses and indignities now 
lost in the mists of ages. They have achieved the apotheosis of in- 
dividual forgetfulness, and Plato has the added glory of that acquired 
beauty, that bust of the Indian Bacchus which is now indissolubly 
mingled with his tradition. They have passed into the world of the 
ideal, and every humbug takes his freedoms with their names. But 
Machiavelli, more recent and less popular, is still all human and earthly, 
a fallen brother—and at the same time that nobly dressed and nobly 
dreaming writer at the desk. 

That vision of the strengthened and perfected state is protagonist in 
my story. But as I re-read The Prince and thought out the manner 
of my now abandoned project, I came to perceive how that stir and 
whirl of human thought one calls by way of embodiment the French 
Revolution, has altered absolutely the approach of such a question. 
Machiavelli, like Plato and Pythagoras and Confucius two hundred odd 
decades before him, saw only one method by which a thinking man, 
himself not powerful, might do the work of state-building, and that was 
by seizing the imagination of a Prince. Directly these men turned 
their thoughts towards realization, their attitude became—what shall 
I call it?—secretarial. Machiavelli, it is true, had some little doubts 
about the particular Prince he wanted, whether it was Cesar Borgia or 
Giuliano or Lorenzo, but a Prince it had to be. Before I saw clearly the 
differences of our own time I searched my mind for the modern equiv- 
alent of a Prince. At various times I redrafted a parallel dedication to 
the Prince of Wales, to the Emperor William, to Mr. Evesham, to a 
certain newspaper proprietor who was once my schoolfellow at City 
Merchants’, to Mr. J. D. Rockefeller—all of them men in their several 
ways and circumstances and possibilities, princely. Yet in every case 
my pen bent of its own accord towards irony because—because, although 
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at first I did not realize it, I myself am just as free to be a prince. The 
appeal was unfair. The old sort of Prince, the old little principality 
has vanished from the world. The commonweal is one man’s absolute 
estate and responsibility no more. In Machiavelli’s time it was indeed 
to an extreme degree one man’s affair. But the days of the Prince who 
planned and directed and was the source and centre of all power are 
ended. We are in a condition of affairs infinitely more complex, in 
which every prince and statesman is something of a servant and 
every intelligent human being something of a Prince. No magnif- 
icent pensive Lorenzos remain any more in this world for secretarial 
hopes. 

In a sense it is wonderful how power has vanished, in a sense won- 
derful how it has increased. I sit here, an unarmed discredited man, 
at a small writing table in a little defenceless dwelling among the vines, 
and no human being can stop my pen, except by the deliberate self- 
immolation of murdering me, nor destroy its fruits except by theft and 
crime. No king, no council, can seize and torture me; no Church, no 
nation silence me. Such powers of ruthless and complete suppression 
have vanished. But that is not because power has diminished but be- 
cause it has increased and become multitudinous, because it has dis- 
persed itself and specialized. It is no longer a negative power we have, 
but positive; we cannot prevent, but we can do. This age, far beyond 
all previous ages, is full of powerful men, men who might if they had 
the will for it, achieve stupendous things. 

The things that might be done to-day! The things indeed that are 
being done! It is the latter that give one so vast a sense of the former. 
When I think of the progress of physical and mechanical science, of 
medicine and sanitation during the last century, when I measure the 
increase in general education and average efficiency, the power now 
available for human service, the merely physical increment, and com- 
pare it with anything that has ever been at man’s disposal before, and 
when I think of what a little straggling, incidental, undisciplined and 
uncoérdinate minority of inventors, experimenters, educators, writers 
and organizers has achieved this development of human possibilities, 
achieved it in spite of the disregard and aimlessness of the huge major- 
ity, and the passionate resistance of the active dull, my imagination 
grows giddy with dazzling intimations of the human splendours the 
justly organized state may yet attain. I glimpse for a bewildering in- 
stant the heights that may be scaled, the splendid enterprises made pos- 
MB. <<. 


But the appeal goes out now in other forms, in a book that catches 
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at thousands of readers for the eye of a Prince diffused. It is the old 
appeal indeed for the unification of human effort, the ending of con- 
fusions, but instead of the Machiavellian deference to a flattered lord, 
a man cries out of his heart to the unseen fellowship about him. The 
last written dedication of all those I burnt last night, was to no single 
man, but to the socially constructive passion—in any man... . 

There is moreover a second great difference in kind between my 
world and Machiavelli’s. We are discovering women. It is as if they 
had come across a vast interval since his time, into the very chamber of 
the statesman. 

In Machiavelli’s outlook the interest of womanhood was in a region 
of life almost infinitely remote from his statescraft. ‘There were the 
vehicle of children, but only Imperial Rome and the new world of to-day 
have ever had an inkling of the significance that might be given them in 
the state. They did their work, he thought, as the ploughed earth bears its 
crops. Apart from their function of fertility they gave a humorous 
twist to life, stimulated worthy men to toil, and wasted the hours of 
Princes. He left the thought of women outside with his other dusty 
things when he went into his study to write, dismissed them from his 
mind. But our modern world is burthened with its sense of the im- 
mense now half articulate, significance of women. They stand now 


as it were, close beside the silver candlesticks, speaking as Machiavelli 
writes, until he stays his pen and turns to discuss his writing with 
them. 


It is this gradual discovery of sex as a thing collectively portentous 
that I have to mingle with my statecraft if my picture is to be true, 
whch has turned me at length from a treatise to the telling of my own 
story. In my life I have parallelled very closely the slow realizations 
that are going on in the world about me. I began life ignoring women, 
they came to me at first perplexing and dishonouring; only very slowly 
and very late in my life and after misadventure, did I gauge the power 
and beauty of the love of man and woman and learnt how it must 
needs frame a justifiable vision of the ordered world. That last love of 
mine brought me to disaster, because my career had been planned re- 
gardless of its possibility and value. But Machiavelli, it seems to me, 
when he went into his study, left not only the earth of life outside but 
its unsuspected soul... . 

Like Machiavelli too at San Casciano, if I may take this analogy one 
step further, I also am an exile. Office and leading are closed to me. 
The political career that promised so much for me is shattered and 
ended by my own free choice and act. 
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If Isabel and I had to go through all the events of the past two years 
again, very probably we should arrive very much at the point at which 
we are. I do not know. An impulse seized us—how tremendous only 
those who have known it can tell. Let me be meticulously honest in this 
and confess, with my soul full of regrets, that I do not know whether 
or not to call myself penitent. That I am full of regrets is another mat- 
ter altogether. I grudge very bitterly the heavy price in utility destroyed 
that social institutions exact from us. We pay, but we complain—that 
others perhaps someday may not have to pay in this manner. It is idle 
to pretend we do not suffer intense regret for that other broader, if less 
vital, half of life we have abandoned to be together with our child. I 
look under the branches of a stone pine out from this vine-wreathed 
veranda; I see wide and far across a purple valley whose sides are ter- 
raced and set with houses of pink and ivory, the Gulf of Liguria gleam- 
ing sapphire blue, and cloud-like baseless mountains hanging in the sky, 
and I think of lank and coaly steam-ships heaving on the grey rollers 
of the English Channel and darkling streets wet with rain, I see again 
as if I were back there the busy exit from Charing Cross, the cross 
and the money-changers’ offices, the splendid grime of giant London and 
the crowds going perpetually to and fro, the lights by night and the 
urgency and eventfulness of that great rain-swept heart of the modern 
world. 

It is difficult to think we have left that—for many years if not for 
ever. In thought I walk once more in Palace Yard and hear the clink 
and clatter of hansoms and the quick quiet whirr of motors; I go in 
vivid recent memories through the stir in the lobbies, I sit again at 
eventful dinners in those old dining-rooms like cellars below the House— 
dinners that ended with shrill division bells, I think of huge clubs 
swarming and excited by the bulletins of that electoral battle that was 
for me the opening opportunity. I see the stencilled names and num- 
bers go upon the green baize, constituency after constituency amidst 
murmurs of loud shouting. . . . 

It is over now for me and vanished. That opportunity will come 
no more. We have been too public, so public that a thousand who do 
not condemn us in their hearts will for the fear of inconvenience pass 
us with averted faces. We are outcast. Very probably you have heard 
already some crude inaccurate version of our story and why I did not 
take office, and have formed your partial judgment on me. And so it is 
I sit now at my stone table, half out of life already, in a warm, large 
shadowy leisure, splashed with sun gleams and hung with vine tendrils, 
with paper before me to distil such wisdom as I can, as Machiavelli in 
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his exile sought to do, from the things I have learnt and felt during the 
career that has ended now in my divorce. 

I climbed high and fast from small beginnings. I had the mind of 
my party. I do not know where I might not have ended, but for this 
red blaze that came out of my unguarded nature and closed my career 
for ever. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


BROMSTEAD AND MY FATHER 


I dreamt first of states and cities and political things when I was 
a little boy in knickerbockers. 

When I think of how such things began in my mind, there comes 
back to me the memory of an enormous bleak room with its ceiling 
going up to heaven and its floor covered irregularly with patched and 
defective oilcloth and a dingy mat or so and a ‘surround’ as they called 
it, of dark stained wood. Here and there against the wall are trunks 
and boxes. There are cupboards on either side of the fireplace and book- 
shelves with books above them, and on the wall and rather tattered is a 
large yellow-varnished geological map of the South of England. Over 
the mantle is a huge lump of white coral rock and several big fossil 
bones, and above that hangs the portrait of a brainy gentleman, sliced 
in half and displaying an interior of intricate detail and much vigour 
of colouring. It is the floor I think of chiefly ; over the oilcloth of which, 
assumed to be land, spread towns and villages and sorts of wooden 
bricks; there are steep square hills (geologically, volumes of Orr’s 
Cyclopaedia of the Sciences) and the cracks and spaces of the floor and 
the bare brown surround were the water channels and open sea of that 
continent of mine. 

I still remember with infinite gratitude the great-uncle to whom I 
owe my bricks. He must have been one of those rare adults who have 
not forgotten the chagrins and dreams of childhood. _ He was a pros- 
perous west of England builder; including my father he had three 
nephews, and for each of them he caused a box of bricks to be made by 
an out-of-work carpenter, not the insufficient supply of the toyshops, you 
understand but a really adequate quantity of bricks made out of oak and 
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shaped and smoothed, bricks about five inches by two and a half by one, 
and half-bricks and quarter-bricks to correspond. There were hundreds 
of them, many hundreds. I could build six towers as high as myself with 
them, and there seemed enough, quite enough, for every engineering 
project I could undertake. I could build whole towns with streets 
of houses and churches and citadels; I could bridge every gap in the 
oilcloth and make causeways over the crumpled spaces (which I feigned 
to be morasses) and on a keel of whole bricks it was possible to con- 
struct ships to push over the high seas to the remotest port in the 
room. And a disciplined population, that rose at last by sedulous beg- 
ging on birthdays and all convenient occasions to well over two hundred, 
of lead sailors and soldiers, horse, foot and artillery, inhabited this 
world. 

Justice has never been done to bricks and soldiers by those who 
write about toys. The praises of the toy theatre have been a common 
theme for essayists, the planning of the scenes, the painting and cutting 
out of the caste, penny plain twopence coloured, the stink and glory of 
the performance and the final conflagration. I had such a theatre once 
but I never loved it nor hoped for much from it; my bricks and soldiers 
were my perpetual drama. I recall an incessant variety of interests. 
There was the mystery and the charm of the complicated buildings one 
could make, with long passages and steps and windows through which 
one peeped into their intricacies, and by means of slips of card one could 
make slanting ways in them and send marbles rolling from top to base 
and thence out into the hold of a waiting ship. Then there were the 
fortresses and gun emplacements and covered ways in which one’s sol- 
diers went. And there was commerce; the shops and markets and 
store-rooms full of nasturtium seed, thrift seed, lupin beans and such- 
like provender from the garden, such stuff one stored in match boxes and 
pill boxes or packed in sacks of old glove fingers tied up with thread and 
sent off by wagons along the great military road to the beleaguered for- 
tress on the Indian frontier beyond the worn places that were dismal 
swamps. And there were battles on the way. 

That great road is still clear in my memory. I was given, I forgot 
by what benefactor, certain particularly fierce red Indians of lead—I 
have never seen such soldiers since—and for these my father helped me 
to make tepees of brown paper, and I settled them in a hitherto desolate 
country under the frowning nail-studded cliffs of an ancient trunk. 
Then I conquered them and garrisoned their land. (Alas! they died, 
no doubt through contact with civilization—one my mother trod on— 
and their land became a wilderness again and was ravaged for a time by 
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a clockwork crocodile of vast proportions.) And out towards the coal- 
scuttle was a region near the impassable thickets of the ragged hearth- 
rug where lived certain china Zulus brandishing spears, and a mountain 
country of rudely piled bricks concealing the most devious and enchant- 
ing caves and several mines of gold and silver paper. Among these 
rocks a number of survivors from a Noah’s Ark made a various, danger- 
ous albeit frequently invalid and crippled fauna, and I was wont to in- 
crease the uncultivated wildness of this region further by trees of 
privet-twigs from the garden hedge and box from the garden borders. 
By these territories went my Imperial Road carrying produce to and 
from bridging gaps in the oilcloth, tunnelling through Encyclopaedic 
hills—one tunnel was three volumes long—defended as occasion re- 
quired by camps of paper tents or brick biock-houses and ending at 
last in a magnificently engineered ascent to a fortress on the cliffs com- 
manding the Indian reservation. 

My games upon the floor must have spread over several years and 
developed from small beginnings, incorporating now this suggestion and 
now that. They stretch I suppose from seven to eleven or twelve. 
I played them intermittently, and no doubt they bulk now in the re- 
trospect far more significantly than they did at the time. I played 
them in bursts, and then forgot them for long periods; through the 
spring and summer I was mostly out of doors, and school and classes 
caught me early. And in the retrospect I see them all not only magni- 
fied and transfigured but foreshortened and confused together. A 
clockwork railway, I seem to remember, came and went; one or two 
clockwork boats, toy sailing ships that, being keeled, would do nothing 
but lie on their beam ends on the floor; a detestable lot of cavalry men, 
undersized and gilt all over, given me by a maiden aunt and very much 
what one might expect from an aunt, that I used as Nero used his 
Christians to ornament my public buildings and finally melted some 
into fratricidal bullets and therewith blew the rest to flat splashes of 
lead by means of a brass cannon in the garden. 

I find this empire of the floor much more vivid and detailed in my 
memory now than many of the owners of the skirts and legs and boots 
that went gingerly across its territories. Occasionally, alas! they stooped 
to scrub, abolishing in one universal destruction the slow growth of 
whole days of civilized development. I still remember the hatred and 
disgust of these catastrophes. Like Noah I was given warnings. Did 
I disregard them, coarse red hands would descend, plucking garrisons 
from fortresses and sailors from ships, jumbling them up in their wrong 
boxes, clumsily so that their rifles and swords were broken, sweeping the 
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splendid curves of the Imperial Road into heaps of ruins, casting the 
jungle growth of Zululand into the fire. 

“Well, Master Dick,” the voice of this cosmic calamity would say, 
“you ought to have put them away last night. No! I can’t wait until 
you’ve sailed them all away in ships. I got my work to do and do it I will.” 

And in no time all my continents and lands were swirling water 
and swiping strokes of house-flannel. 

That was the worst of my giant visitants, but my mother too, 
dear lady, was something of a terror to this microcosm. She wore spring- 
sided boots, a kind of boot now vanished I believe from the world, with 
dull bodies and shiny toes, and a silk: dress with flounces that were 
very destructive to the more hazardous viaducts of the Imperial Road. 
She was always, I seem to remember, fetching me, fetching me for a 
meal, fetching me for a walk or, detestable absurdity! fetching me for 
a wash and brush up, and she never seemed to understand anything 
whatever of the political systems across which she came to me. Also she 
forbade all toys on Sundays except the bricks for church-building and 
the soldiers for church parade or a Scriptural use of the remains of 
the Noah’s Ark mixed up with a wooden Swiss dairy farm. But she 
really did not know whether a thing was a church or not unless it pos- 
tively bristled with cannon, and many a Sunday afternoon have I 
played Chicago (with the fear of God in my heart) under an infidel 
pretence that it was a new sort of ark rather elaborately done. 

Chicago, I must explain, was based upon my father’s description of 
the pig slaughterings in that city and certain pictures I had seen. You 
made your beasts—which were all the ark lot really, provisionally con- 
ceived as pigs—go up elaborate approaches to a central pen from which 
they went down a cardboard slide four at a time and dropped most 
satisfyingly down a brick shaft and pitter litter over some steep steps 
to where a head slaughterman (né Noah) strung a cotton loop round 
their legs and sent them by pin hooks along a wire to a second slaugh- 
terman with a chipped foot (formerly Mrs. Noah) who, if I remember 
rightly, converted them into Army sausage by means of a portion of the 
inside of an old alarum clock. 

My mother did not understand my games but my father did. He 
wore bright coloured socks and carpet slippers when he was indoors— 
my mother disliked boots in the house—and he would sit himself down 
on my little chair and survey the microcosm on the floor with admirable 
understanding and sympathy. 

It was he gave me most of my toys and, I more than suspect, most 
of my ideas. ‘“Here’s some corrugated iron,” he would say, “suitable 
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for roofs and fencing,” and hand me a lump of that stiff crinkled paper 
that is used for packing medicine bottles. Or, “Dick, do you see the 
tiger loose near the Imperial Road?—won’t do for your cattle ranch.” 
And I would find a bright new lead tiger like a special creation at 
large in the world and demanding a hunting expedition and much 
elaborate effort to get him safely housed in the city menagerie beside 
the captured dragon crocodile, tamed now and his key lost and the heart 
and spring gone out of him. 

And to the various irregular leading of my father I owe the inestima- 
ble blessing of never having a boy’s book in my boyhood except those of 
Jules Verne. But my father used to get books for himself and me from 
the Bromstead Institute, Fenimore Cooper and Mayne Reid and illus- 
trated histories; one of the Russo-Turkish war and one of Napier’s ex- 
pedition to Abyssinia I read from end to end; Stanley and Livingstone, 
lives of Wellington, Napoleon and Garibaldi, and back volumes of Punch, 
from which I derived conceptions of foreign and domestic politics it has 
taken years of adult reflection to correct. And at home permanently 
we had Wood’s Natural History, a brand new illustrated Green’s His- 
tory of the English People, Irving’s Companions of Columbus, a great 
number of unbound parts of some geographical work, A Voyage round 
the World I think it was called, with pictures of foreign places, and 
Clarke’s New Testament with a map of Palestine and a variety of other 
informing books bought at sales. There was a Sowerby’s Botany also 
with thousands of carefully tinted pictures of British plants, and one 
or two other important works in the sitting room. I was allowed to 
turn these over and even lie on the floor with them on Sundays and 
other occasions of exceptional cleanliness. 

And in the attic I found one day a very old forgotten map after the 
fashion of a bird’s-eye view, representing the Crimea, that fascinated 
me and kept me for hours navigating its waters with a pin. 


II 


My father was a lank-limbed man in easy shabby tweed clothes 
and with his hands in his trouser pockets. He was a science teacher 
taking a number of classes at the Bromstead Institute in Kent under 
the old Science and Art Department and “visiting” various schools; 
and our resources were eked out by my mother’s income of nearly a 
hundred pounds a year and by his inheritance of a terrace of three pala- 
tial but structurally unsound stucco houses near Bromstead Station. 

They were big clumsy residences in the earliest Victorian style, in- 
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terminably high and with deep damp basements and down-stairs coal 
cellars and kitchens that suggested an architect vindictively devoted to 
the discomfort of the servant class. If so he had overreached himself 
and defeated his end for no servant would stay in them except for ex- 
ceptional wages or exceptional tolerance of inefficiency or exceptional 
freedom in repartee. very story in the house was from fifteen to 
twelve feet high (which would have been cool and pleasant in a hot 
climate) and the stairs went steeply up to end at last in attics too in- 
accessible for occupation. The ceilings had vast plaster cornices of clas- 
sical design, fragments of which would sometimes fall unexpectedly, 
and the wall-papers were bold and gigantic in pattern and much variga- 
ted by damp and ill-mended rents. 

As my father was quite unable to let more than one of these houses 
at a time and that for the most part to eccentric and undesirable tenants, 
he thought it extremely politic to live in one of the two others and devote 
the rent he received from the let one when it was let, to the incessant 
necessary repairing of all three. He also did some of the repairing him- 
self and smoking a bull-dog pipe the while, which my mother would not 
allow him to do in the house, he cultivated vegetables in a sketchy, un- 
punctual and not always successful manner in the unoccupied gardens. 
‘The three houses faced north, and the back of the one we occupied was 
covered by a grape vine that yielded, I remember, small green grapes 
for pies in the spring and imperfectly ripe black grapes in favourable 
autumns for the purposes of dessert. That grape vine played an im- 
portant part in my life, for my father broke his neck while he was 
pruning it when I was thirteen. 

My father was what is called a man of ideas, but they were not 
always good ideas. My grandfather had been a private schoolmaster 
and one of the founders of the College of Preceptors, and my father 
had assisted him in his school until increasing competition and diminish- 
ing attendances had made it evident that the days of small private schools 
kept by unqualified persons were numbered. Thereupon my father had 
roused himself and had qualified as a science teacher under the Science 
and Art Department, which in those days had charge of the scientific 
and artistic education of them as of the English population, and had 
thrown himself into science teaching and the earning of government 
grants therefor with great if transitory zeal and success. 

I do not remember anything of my father’s earlier and more energetic 
phase. I was the child of my parents’ middle years; they married when 
my father was thirty-five and my mother past forty, and I saw only 
the last decadent phase of his educational career. 
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The Science and Art Department has vanished altogether from the 
world and people are forgetting it now with the utmost readiness and 
generosity. Part of its substance and staff and spirit survive, more or 
less completely digested into the Board of Education. ... The world 
does move on, even in its government. It is wonderful how many of the 
clumsy and limited governing bodies of my youth and early manhood 
have given place now to mére scientific and efficient machinery. When I 
was a boy, Bromstead, which is now a Borough, was ruled by a strange 
body called a Local Board—it was the Age of Boards—and | still re- 
member indistinctly my father rejoicing at the breakfast table over 
the liberation of London from the corrupt and devastating control of 
a Metropolitan Board of Works. Then there were also School Boards; 
I was already practically in politics before the London School Board 
_was absorbed by the spreading tentacles of the London County Council. 

Of all these consolidations and how the fashion for Councils came in I 
may however write later; I am telling now of my father and how he 
taught under the Science and Art Department. 

It gives a measure of the newness of our modern ideas of the State 
to remember that the very beginnings of public education lie within 
my father’s lifetime, and that many most intelligent and patriotic peo- 
ple were shocked beyond measure at the State doing anything of the 
sort. When he was born, totally illiterate people who could neither read 
a book nor write more than perhaps a clumsy signature were to be found 
everywhere in England; and great masses of the population were getting 
no instruction at all. Only a few schools flourished upon the patronage 
of exceptional parents; all over the country the old endowed grammar- 
schools were to be found sinking and dwindling; many of them had 
closed altogether. In the new great centres of population multitudes 
of children were sweated in the factories, darkly ignorant and wretched, 
and the under-equipped and under-staffed National and British schools 
supported by voluntary contributions and sectarian rivalries, made an 
ineffectual fight against this festering darkness. It was a condition 
of affairs clamouring for remedies, but there was an immense amount 
of indifference and prejudice to be overcome before any remedies were 
possible. Perhaps some day some industrious and lucid historian will 
disentangle all the muddle of impulses and antagonisms, the commer- 
cialism, utilitarianism, obstinate conservatism, humanitarian enthusiasm, 
out of which our present educational organization arose. I have long 
since come to believe it necessary that all new social institutions 
should be born in confusion and that at first they should present chiefly 
crude and ridiculous aspects. The distrust of government in the Victor- 
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ian days was far too great and the general intelligence far too low to 
permit the State to go about the new business it was taking up in a 
business-like way to train teachers, build and equip schools, endow 
pedagogic research and provide properly written schoolbooks. These 
things it was felt must be provided by individual and local effort, and 
since it was manifest that it was individual and local effort that 
were in default, it was reluctantly agreed to stimulate them by money 
payments. ‘The State set up a machinery of examination both in 
Science and Art and for the elementary schools, and payments, known 
technically as grants, were made in accordance with the examination re- 
sults attained, to such schools as Providence might see fit to send into 
the world. In this way it was felt the Demand would be established 
that would according to the beliefs of that time, inevitably ensure the 
Supply. An industry of “Grant earning” was created and this would 
give education as a necessary by-product. 

In the end this belief was found to need qualification, but Grant- 
earning was still in full activity when I was a small boy. So far as the 
Science and Art Department and my father are concerned, the task of 
examination was entrusted to eminent scientific men, for the most part 
quite unaccustomed to such teaching as these classes had to undertake. 
You see, if they also were teaching similar classes to those they examined, 
it was feared that injustice might be done. Year after year these 
eminent persons set questions and employed subordinates to read and 
mark the increasing thousands of answers that ensued, and having no 
doubt the national ideal of fairness well developed in their minds, they 
were careful each year to re-read the preceding papers before composing 
the current one in order to see what it was usual to ask. As a result 
of this in the course of a few years the recurrence and permutation of 
questions became almost calculable, and since the practical object of the 
teaching was to teach people not science but how to write answers to 
these questions, the industry of Grant-earning assumed a form easily 
distinguished from any kind of genuine education whatever. 

Other remarkable compromises had also to be made with the spirit of 
the age. The unfortunate conflict between Religion and Science pre- 
valent at this time was mitigated, if I remember rightly, by making 
graduates in arts and priests in the established church Science Teachers 
ex officio, and leaving local and private enterprise to provide schools, 
diagrams, books, material, according to the conceptions of efficiency 
prevalent in the district. Private enterprise made a particularly good 
thing of the books. A number of competing firms of publishers sprang 
into existence specializing in Science and Art Department work; they 
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set themselves to produce text books that should supply exactly the 
quantity and quality of knowledge necessary for every stage of each 
of five and twenty subjects into which desirable science was divided and 
copies and models and instructions that should give precisely the method 
and gestures esteemed as proficiency in art. Every section of each book 
was written in the idiom found to be most satisfactory to the examiners, 
and test questions extracted from papers set in former years were 
appended to every chapter. By means of these last the teacher was able 
to train his class to the very highest level of grant-earning efficiency 
and very naturally he cast all other methods of exposition aside. First 
he posed his pupils with questions and then dictated model replies. 

That was my father’s method of instruction. I attended his classes 
as an elementary grant-earner from the age of ten until his death, and 
it is so I remember him, sitting on the edge of a table, smothering a 
yawn occasionally and giving out the infallible formulae to the indus- 
triously scribbling class sitting in rows of desks before him. Occasionally 
he would slide to his feet and go to a blackboard on an easel and draw 
on that, very slowly and deliberately in coloured chalks, a diagram for 
the class to copy in coloured pencils, and sometimes he would display a 
specimen or arrange an experiment for them to see. The room in the 
Institute in which he taught was equipped with a certain amount of ap- 
paratus prescribed as necessary for subject this and subject that by the 
Science and Art Department, and this my father would supplement 
with maps and diagrams and drawings of his own. 

But he never really did experiments, except that in the class in 
systematic botany he sometimes made us tease common flowers to pieces. 
He did not do experiments if he could possibly help it because in the 
first place they used up time and gas for the Bunsen burner and good 
material in a ruinous fashion, and in the second they were, in his rather 
careless and sketchy hands, apt to endanger the apparatus of the Insti- 
tute and even the lives of his students. Then thirdly, real experiments 
involved washing up. And moreover they always turned out wrong and 
sometimes misled the too observant learner very seriously and opened 
demoralizing controversies. Quite early in life I acquired an almost 
ineradicable sense of the unscientific perversity of Nature and the im- 
passable gulf that is fixed between systematic science and elusive fact. 
I knew for example that in science, whether it be subject XII Organic 
Chemistry or subject XVII Animal Physiology, when you blow into a 
glass of lime water it instantly becomes cloudy and if you continue 
to blow it clears again, whereas in truth you may blow into the stuff 
from this lime water bottle until you are crimson in the face and pain- 
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ful under the ears and it never becomes cloudy at all. And I knew too 
that in science if you put potassium chlorate into a retort and heat it 
over a Bunsen burner, oxygen is disengaged and may be collected over 
water, whereas in real life if you do anything of the sort the vessel 
cracks with a loud report, the potassium chlorate descends sizzling upon 
the flame, the experimenter says “Oh! Damn!” with astonishing heart- 
iness and distinctness, and a lady student in the back seats gets up and 
leaves the room. 

Science is the organized conquest of Nature and I can quite under- 
stand that ancient libertine refusing to co-operate in her own undoing. 
And I can quite understand too my father’s preference for what he 
called illustrative experiments, which was simply an arrangement of the 
apparatus in front of the class with nothing whatever by way of material, 
and the Bunsen burner clean and cool, and then a slow luminous de- 
scription of just what you did put in it when you were so ill advised as 
to carry the affair beyond illustration, and just exactly what ought any- 
how to happen when you did. He had considerable powers of vivid ex- 
pression so that in this way he could make us see all he described. The 
class, freed from any unpleasant nervous tension, could draw this still 
life without flinching, and if any part was too difficult, to draw, then my 
father would produce a simplified version on the blackboard to be copied 
instead. And he would also write on the blackboard any exceptionally 
difficult but grant-earning words, such as “empyreumatic” or “botryodal.” 

Some words in constant use he rarely explained. I remember once 
sticking up my hand and asking him in the full flow of description, 
“Please Sir, what is flocculent ?” 

“The precipitate is.” 

“Yes, Sir, but what does it mean?” 

“Oh! flocculent!” said my father, “flocculent! Why—” he extended 
his hand and arm and twiddled his fingers for a second in the air. “Like 
that,” he said. 

I thought the explanation sufficient but he paused for a moment 
after giving it. “As in a flock bed, you know,” he added and resumed 
his discourse. 

H. G. Wells. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘*Has anything great and lasting been done? Who did it? Plainly not any 

man, but all men; it was the prevalence and inundation of an idea.’’ 
—EMERSON: The Method of Nature. 

SEVERAL times every year we have occasion to celebrate great achieve- 
ment in Man’s upward struggle toward light and mastery. And every 
achievement that we celebrate is associated in our minds as well as in 
our ceremonies with some distinguished man, some demigod who em- 
bodies for us those virtues that made the particular achievement possible. 
To most of us history is still a record of disconnected events, like the 
paragraphs of a newspaper—children of chance and heroes’ whims. But 
even the casual reader of things historical must be at least occasionally 
impressed by the fact that very important discoveries—discoveries that 
have turned the succeeding course of events—have often been made 
simultaneously by two or more workers. 

We do indeed speak of the “spirit of the times”; but this expression 
is generally used figuratively, and few of us think of the spirit as an 
objective reality. Few of us commonly realize to what an extent great, 
epoch-making achievements are the logical and necessary products of 
their age rather than the accidental products of chance genius. Noth- 
ing better illustrates the dependence of our thoughts upon the period 
in which we live than the apparently independent arrival of many minds 
at the same idea in a given time. 

How much truth is there in the half-jocular remark we often hear, 
to the effect that “great minds run in the same channels”? The history 
of science and the history of invention are full of instances of a dis- 
covery being made simultaneously by different men. Without disparage- 
ment to the great services of the truly great men of all ages, it may be 
worth while to enumerate some special instances. 

A year ago scientists in all parts of the world began to hold a re- 
markable series of special meetings in commemoration of the birth of 
Charles Darwin, and of the publication of his great book, The Origin of 
Species, which appeared in November, 1849. This book has been cred- 
ited with having worked a complete revolution in the thought of two 
generations; and the name of Darwin and the ideas known as “Dar- 
winism” have become eommonplace possessions of the race. Every one 
recognizes that by putting his thoughts into permanent form Darwin 
made a great and lasting contribution to the progress of the human 
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spirit. It is not commonly recognized how near we came to having these 
ideas of Darwin under the name of another man. 

In 1858 Alfred Russell Wallace, having travelled about the world as 
a naturalist, and having explored especially the Malay Archipelago, had 
come to certain conclusions as to the manner in which different kinds of 
plants and animals might have originated in this interesting world of 
ours. About the same time, Charles Darwin, also having travelled about 
the world as a naturalist, and having explored especially South America, 
had also come to certain conclusions as to the origin of plant and animal 
forms upon the earth. Darwin was in England at the time, busy putting 
into shape his material for demonstrating his theory. Wallace was at 
the other end of the earth, and wrote a letter to an acquaintance in Eng- 
land about his theory. This acquaintance happened to be Darwin him- 
self—but the two had never communicated with each other on the sub- 
ject before. Darwin read his paper before the Linnzan Society of Lon- 
don on the 1st of July, 1858; the same session heard the reading of Wal- 
lace’s paper. The two theories, developed in two minds, working away 
unknown to each other, thousands of miles apart for several years, proved 
on comparison to be one theory. Darwin was in a position to finish his 
work and to get his book published before Wallace came home; he had 
also collected more data in support of his theory than had Wallace; but 
it is not straining the doctrine of probabilities to say that if Darwin had 
not given us the theory of “natural selection,” Wallace would have done 
so. As it was, Wallace has remained the strongest supporter of the orig- 
inal theory, failing to adopt modifications that even Darwin himself ac- 
cepted, and that other scientists, on account of our increased knowledge 
about plants and animals, thought logically necessary. 

It may be said that there is nothing remarkable about this coinci- 
dence, since both men occupied themselves with the same problems, had 
behind them the same foundations in the culture of the ages and the 
enlightenment of their generation, and used in the study of living forms 
practically the same methods. But this instance is made more interest- 
ing as well as more complex by the further fact that during the six or 
seven years preceding the publication of The Origin of Species another 
Englishman, Herbert Spencer, was thinking out what was essentially 
the same answer to the question, from an entirely different point of 
attack. Having made a study of the population question, having a 
habit of mind which sought for general principles rather than for par- 
ticular facts, he had concluded that the struggle for existence among in- 
dividuals of different grades, or the “pressure of population,” as it was 
called, operated to eliminate the weak or “unfit” and to perpetuate the 
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“fit,” with a tendency to increased fitness or adaptation to the environ- 
ment. This thought was eventually assimilated into the author’s gene- 
ral theory of organic evolution, and one can hardly doubt that it would 
have had in Spencer’s subsequent system of philosophy essentially the 
same form even if the latter had never heard of Darwin’s theory. 

We could not have had Darwinism before Malthus had written his 
famous Hssay on the Principles of Population. We could not have had 
Malthus theories of population before Napoleon began to feed the popula- 
tion to the cannon. But we could have had the same ideas from Wallace 
and from Spencer. Many lines of thought led to the same conclusions ; 
these lines converged about the middle of the last century. 

About two hundred years earlier the Royal Society of London had an 
experience somewhat similar to that of the Linnzan Society. At one 
of the sessions in 1670 there were presented two memoirs that had been 
worked up independently by two men, Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712; 
Anatomy of Vegetables), and Marcello Malpighi (1628-94; Anatome 
Plantarum), the man who first saw the circulation of the blood in the 
capillaries. Both papers treat of the minute anatomy of plants, and both 
record the earliest systematic work done upon plants with the aid of the 
microscope. 

During the same period (1661) an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
Boyle (1627-91) and Mariotte (1620-84) had worked out independently 
the laws of the compressibility of gases. About a century and a half later 
(1802) another Englishman and another Frenchman, John Dalton 
(1766-1844) and Joseph Louis Gay-Lussac (1778-1850) determined 
mathematically the dependence of volumes of gases upon variations in 
temperature. This law had been previously discovered by Charles, the 
inventor of the hydrogen balloon; but no adequate record or publication 
of the discovery had been made. In both cases the workers were unknown 
to each other. 

Again, during the middle of the seventeenth century Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) worked out the “method of fluxions,” or the differential 
calculus in England. And over on the continent, the German philosopher 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716) worked out—exactly the same 
thing. 

To take an instance from astronomy. A few old men with good 
memories will still recall the amazement with which was received the 
practically simultaneous announcement (October-November, 1845) from 
England and from France that astronomers had discovered a new planet 
which neither they nor any one else had ever seen. John Couch Adams 
(1819-92) had allowed himself to be puzzled by the perturbations in the 
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orbit of Uranus. Across the Channel the French astronomer Urbain Jean 
Joseph Leverrier (1811-77) also stayed up many a night on account of 
the irregularities in the movements of that planet. Both men used up 
many sheets of paper trying to figure out the causes of those irregulari- 
ties, and both came to the same conclusions, namely, that there must be 
another planet, not yet described, so located, moving about so fast in 
such a direction, and being about so large. Other astronomers looked in 
the direction indicated—and sure enough there was this planet, now 
called Neptune—old in the solar system, but new in the knowledge of 
men. As further evidence that these two great minds at any rate moved 
in parallel, if not identical channels, it may be remarked that both men 
calculated and announced about twenty years later the orbits of the No- 
vember meteors. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century two other men, Dom- 
inique Cassini (1625-1712) and Olaus Romer (1644-1710) indepen- 
dently hit upon the same scheme for measuring the velocity of light: 
they made use of accurate observations on the movements of the moons 
of Jupiter as seen simultaneously from different points on the surface 
of the earth. Nearly two hundred years later two men devised mechan- 
ical methods for solving the same problem. In 1849 Hippolyte Fizeau 
(1819-96) used the method of the toothed wheel, and in 1854 Jean 
Bernard Foucoult (1819-68) used a revolving mirror. 

From the time of Newton physicists had accepted the corpuscular the- 
ory of light; that is, the theory that light is made up of tiny particles 
shooting rapidly from the light-giving surface. This theory seemed to 
explain what was then known about the properties of light better than 
did the theory of Huyghens (1629-95), who supposed the light to consist 
of longitudinal waves through the air. At the close of the eighteenth 
century (1798-99) the anglicized American, Benjamin Thompson, Count 
Rumford (1753-1814), and the Englishman, Humphrey Davy (1778- 
1829), afterwards Sir Humphrey, published their ideas on the subject. 
Thompson believed that light is to be considered as a form of motion, 
that is, as being made up of transverse waves of the “ether”; and Davy 
had the same theory. Christian Huyghens also anticipated, without at- 
tempting to prove, some of the laws of gravitation determined by Newton. 

About a hundred years ago the scientists were very much interested 
in the spectroscope, as they are to-day in radium. A German, Joseph 
Frauenhofer (1787-1826), and an Englishman, William Hyde Wollaston 
(1766-1828), by refining their methods of experimenting, independently 
discovered and charted the “dark lines” of the spectrum, which are now 
known by the name of the German physicist. In 1868 Norman Lockyer, 
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the English astronomer, communicated to the Royal Society of London 
and to the French Academy a report of his “successful observations of 
the solar prominences in broad daylight by the aid of the spectroscope.” 
During the eclipse of the sun in August of the same year Pierre César 
Janssen, the French astronomer, made a spectroscopic.study of that 
luminary and later devised a method for studying the sun whenever it 
is visible, thus obviating the necessity of waiting for eclipses or other 
special conditions. His communication reached Paris from India only 
a few days after Lockyer’s, and the two papers were read at the same 
meeting of the Academy. To commemorate these twin discoveries the 
French Government had struck, in 1872, a medal upon which the names 
of both astronomers appear. It may be said in passing that essentially 
the same method of observing the sun was also thought out by several 
other astronomers, almost simultaneously, and independently. 

Our knowledge of oxygen as an element is two years older than the 
independence of the United States. In 1774 an English chemist, Joseph 
Priestly (1733-1804), and a Swedish chemist, Karl Wilhelm Scheele 
(1742-86), each in ignorance of the other, separated this important ele- 
ment from the air and described its properties. Over a hundred years 
later (1877) Raoul Pictet in Geneva and Louis Paul Cailletet in Chatil- 
lon succeeded in liquefying this oxygen independently of each other and 
only a few days apart. 

The art of photography is based upon a fact discovered by Josiah 
Wedgewood (1730-95), the founder of the stoneware factory that bears 
his name, and later independently by Sir Humphrey Davy, previously 
mentioned in connection with the undulatory theory of light. They 
found that light has upon chloride of silver the peculiar effect of turning 
it dark, and each suggested that advantage might be taken of this fact 
for making pictures: but it was left to others to perfect the practical 
methods for applying this suggestion. 

Aniline, a substance that has occasioned the establishment of large 
industries for the manufacture of dyes, drugs and other products, was 
separated from coal tar by four different chemists working indepen- 
dently. Each gave the substance a different name, but the identity of 
the four discoveries was later (1843) established by a fifth chemist, 
Hoffman, who had also succeeded in isolating it. 

In the field of inventions such coincidences are far from rare. The 
sewing machine must have been invented at least three times, if indeed 
it may be said to have been invented at all: it was rather the outgrowth of 
hundreds of trials and devices. We shall probably never hear the last 
word on the “real original” electric telegraph. In our own time the 
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wireless telegraph has had several inventors, though the lead in the 
development of the ideas soon narrowed down to a few men. The use of 
the spiral balance-spring in watches had at least two originators, the 
Dane Huyghens and the Frenchman Hautefeuille, in 1673; and Huy- 
ghens shares with three others the credit for being the “first” to apply 
the pendulum to the clock. 

The envelope machine was invented in England, in 1844, by Edwin 
Hill and by Warren de la Rue; in America a short time later by J. K. 
Park and by C. S. Watson. Gun-cotton was the subject of two inde- 
pendent origins, Christian Friedrich Schénbein being responsible for the 
one and Rudolph Christian Bottger, in the same year (1846) ,for the other. 
Béttger was also the first inventor of the “safety” match, in 1848; this 
style of match did not come into general use, however, until 1855, when 
it was put upon the market through the independent inventions of Lund- 
strém. The electro-plating process, stearic candles, cobalt blue, the 
Argand burner, the electrolysis of water—not to mention any of the 
countless others—each has had at least two inventors or discoverers. 

Herbert Spencer tells us in his autobiography that during his engi- 
neering days he devised a little instrument for drawing small arcs of 
large radius, which he used for several years. When it occurred to him 
to see about getting it patented and manufactured, he found that the 
identical thing had been on the market for several years under the name 
of the “Cyclograph,” patented by a Mr. Nicholson. He repeated the 
experience with another device some time later, and parallel experiences 
have befallen numberless inventors. 

The mechanism of these coincidences is not very obscure with regard 
to many kinds of inventions, especially in modern times. At any given 
stage of social or industrial development, certain problems arise that 
could not have arisen earlier. For example, there could be no demand 
for automatic car-couplers or switch signals before we had railroads. Af- 
ter we had railroads even, there could be no demand for car-couplers or 
other safety devices until the process of coupling cars and signalling 
trains by hand had resulted in so much damage as to direct many 
people’s attention to the need for more economical methods—more 
economical, that is, in terms of human life and welfare. After a problem 
has presented itself the resources for solving it are limited by the earlier 
development of technology, the previous experience of organized human 
beings; but all the workers who attack the problem have practically the 
same stock of race experience to draw upon. That the patent office 
should receive constantly a flood of conflicting applications and inter- 
fering claims is just what we should expect from these considerations. 
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It is rather remarkable that a Mr. Bell of Massachusetts and a Mr. 
Gray of Illinois should file their applications for patents on a telephone 
on the same day (February 15, 1876) ; but it is not remarkable that these 
two, and countless unknown others, were working on the problem for 
the years preceding that date, and that they were working toward prac- 
tically the same solution. 

The current problems direct the thoughts of men to their solution. 
Many minds attack the same problem; many knights set out to find their 
Grail. The accumulated experience of the race supplies the means for 
the solution of the problem, and it at the same time practically limits 
the paths by which the solution may be reached. These paths constitute 
the channels through which the great minds run on their way to the 
goal of desire. The important thing to Man is that the problem shall 
be solved as speedily as may be. The important thing to the individual 
is that he shall solve it before the others do, for only to the first in the 
race come glory and honor—and the material compensations. 

We find that on the whole such similarities and coincidences are 
much more common in the realm of science and invention than in the 
field of fine arts; and the reason is not hard to find. The form in which 
an individual expresses himself, notwithstanding the uniformity in our 
schooling and in our circumstances, is always unique; and it is distinct 
just in proportion that the individual has that subtle quality called “per- 
sonality.” Now in the work of the scientist or the philosopher the at- 
tainment of truth is the major end, and the form of the expression is a 
secondary matter; whereas in the arts each piece of work must stand 
pretty well by itself and it must submit to different kinds of tests. A 
poem, a picture, a sonata should be unique. Even where the several 
poets or painters or composers occupy themselves with the same theme, 
each product is individual. What is common to all is the truth of an 
idea, the adequacy of a figure, the appropriateness of a symbol; what is 
distinctive in each is just what the artist strives for, the details that will 
all unconsciously spell Browning rather than Tennyson. 

There are many Madonnas, but only one Sistine Madonna; there are 
many Sonatas, but only one Moonlight Sonata. On the other hand, 
there are many types of locomotives or sailboats or killing machines, of 
which no one is the best, but all of which adequately meet the common 
purpose. The problem of the artist is different from the problem of the 
scientist or inventor. When artists attack a problem there will be many 
individual results; when scientists attack a problem, there can be but 
one solution in the end: but many different men may reach it. 

Nor need we postulate any mystic doctrine of thought transference 
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or telepathy. In newspaper offices it is common to receive a number of 
letters from several writers, on a single topic suggested by some news 
item ; and several of the letters will express identical ideas or points of 
view. The editor comes to accept such coincidences as a matter of 
course; but the inexperienced writer of “letters to the editor” is occa- 
sionally impressed by the appearance of his own letter, with perhaps @ 
few insignificant changes, over the wrong signature! To the suspicious 
temperament there will at once arise thoughts of “plagiarism”—and, 
indeed, there is such a thing. But so many of us have been brought 
up with the same public-school and newspaper education that it should 
not appear incredible that it has occurred to some other good citizen 
—pretending to be “Pro Bono” instead of “Vox Populi” to comment 
upon the high price of food or to protest against the inefficiency of 
the street-cleaning department. Nor is it very strange that this other 
good citizen should word his protest essentially as would you or I. To 
the extent that the writings are similar there is indicated the common 
thought of the day, and the common form of expression; to the extent 
that the letters differ there is expressed the individual divergence from 
absolute mediocrity. 

From the few cases cited one would hardly be warranted in concluding 
that all, or even most, great thoughts could have been duplicated ; or that 
the great bringers of gifts to human progress and civilization gave us 
things that we should have had just as certainly without them. Such a 
conclusion has about it an air of fatalism that is very depressing to most 
minds. Nevertheless it must be admitted that, human nature being what 
it is, and the surrounding conditions being what they are, and the past 
history of the race being what it was, the number of “original” thoughts 
possible at any moment is strictly limited; though for all practical pur- 
poses the limit will doubtless never be reached. And for the same rea- 
sons there must be an indefinite repetition of each “new”’thought. We 
may think of each new discovery as a step in the advance of the common 
intelligence of the race; and this human spirit expressing itself in these 
forms may crop out, as it were, on different parts of the earth’s surface. 

It is true that not every great discovery or invention has shown its 
shadow in the way those mentioned and many others have done; but just 
as there are many buds on a tree that remain dormant unless stimulated 
to development by injury, or by the destruction of the dominant buds, 
80 many great human ideas will remain in embryo for lack of suitable 
opportunity or incentive to growth. Many discoveries are completed, 
but never see the light of publication because their contemporary counter- 
parts have preceded them by a few days, or weeks, or months; while 
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others are discouraged by the loud shouting of rivals. At the present 
time the common thought of the race may show more unity than it did 
in past centuries, on account of the rapid intercommunication of ideas 
made possible by telegraphy and the complex development of the periodi- 
cal press; but the same forces apprise a possible investigator or experi- 
menter that some one else is engaged on his problem, either stimulating 
him to greater haste, or inducing him to give up the quest. It is the spe- 
cial function of certain technical periodicals to keep the world informed 
of the work that is being done, thus avoiding useless and wasteful dupli- 
cation of effort. To be sure, many a good thing is hit upon that was 
never looked for; but the same good thing may be hit upon by persons 
travelling in different directions. 

According to the teachings of modern evolutionary ideas, which Dar- 
win himself accepted as a basis for his generalizations, all things change 
in agreement with fixed laws. Not only the branches of the plant and 
animal kingdoms, but human institutions and ideas, the fashions in 
clothes and in architecture, languages and tools, theories and faiths—all 
are subject to the same laws of change. It is the business of the thinkers 
to discover these laws. While we may not expect that history will ever 
become an exact science, it may still be worth while to try to trace the 
actions of some of the forces at work in human affairs. We have been 
filled with the notion that man makes his age, and to a large extent this 
is true; but the converse is also true to a degree, and we may properly 
inquire, without prejudice to individual worth and personal dignity, “to 
what extent does the age make the man?” 

To those who accept the hero the.ry of history—the theory that his- 
tory is made up of the lives of the great men—the fact that many “great 
and lasting things” have each been done not by any man, but by several 
men (not to say all men) will no doubt appear as merely a curious coin- 
cidence. But the difficulty, in the present stage of our knowledge, of ex- 
plaining the genesis of the great man should not betray us into thinking 
of him as arising without determining causes. When we consider history 
as merely a matter of record, the life of the hero is certainly not to be 
omitted; but when we consider history as an orderly process—“gesetz- 
miissig” as the Germans say—we must go back of the great man to some 
unknown factors in his day and generation as more fundamental than 
his formal schooling, or even his parentage. In the long stretches of 
retrospect it must seem only an incident that John did this thing rather 
than Robert; the lasting and essential fact is that the great thing was 
done when it was done. 

From this point of view the abolition of chattel slavery and the doc- 
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trine of “natural selection” were due about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, just as wireless telephony and practicable aviation are due about 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. We do not know to-day what 
types of flying machine will prevail in twenty years, nor whose name 
will become a common noun by virtue of this prevalence. But we may be 
quite confident that we shall have flying machines hovering about before 
very long. The making of these machines will be due to the doings not 
of any man, but of all men, like the making of language or of commerce. 
Darwinism is the name we give to that interpretation of organic evolu- 
tion which became prevalent in the latter part of the last century. Such 
an interpretation was destined to develop at this time, and it was largely 
a matter of chance that it was first formulated and published by Darwin 
rather than by some one else. This interpretation was as essential and 
as inevitable a part of the period in which it appeared as is a treaty of 
peace at the conclusion of a war. 

When the minds of men shall have become generally inundated with 
the idea of evolution and rid of superstition, there will be possible intel- 
lectual performances that have been hitherto impossible—and these per- 
formances will be inevitable. When the hearts of men shall have become 
generally inundated with the passion for democracy and rid of petty van- 
ity, there will be possible social achievements that have been hitherto im- 
possible—and these achievements will be inevitable. We cannot give the 
credit for the tide of evolution ideas to any one man—it results from the 
doings of generations of men; and we cannot attribute the inundation of 
democratic ideals to any one man—that, too, is the product of genera- 
tions of men. The mind of the great man runs in the channels that have 
been prepared not only by his parents, but by the parents of all his con- 
temporaries. And we are preparing to-day the channels in which will 
run the great minds of to-morrow: and many minds will run in the same 
channels. 

At one stage of the world’s development men build cosmologies or 
discover continents; at another they build cathedrals or Super-invinci- 
bles. The paintings of the sixteenth century differ from those of the nine- 
teenth, and they have a family resemblance among themselves ; the family 
resemblance in the thoughts of an age is even closer. The spirit of the 
age is the thought and the feeling of the voiceless, and it finds its expres- 
sion in a multitude of ways. The great man teaches the generations that 
follow, but it is not unreasonable to think that he does this by acting as 
the spokesman of his own generation. His voice speaks in the language 
taught by the past and it directs the youth into the channels wherein they 
will run. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 





BOOKS AND MEN 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE EPICS 


The twenty years that have elapsed since the death of Browning and of 
Tennyson may be set apart as a distinct period in the history of English 
poetry. lt is a period in which many minor tasks have been accom- 
plished perfectly, but in which no major tasks of any ultimate conse- 
quence have even been attempted. Mr. William Watson has composed with 
patient care the most perfect quatrains in English, not even excepting 
those of Landor; he has shown himself a master of the sonnet, and of 
the lyric that restrains itself in rectitude of form; but his poetry has 
never broken away from the bounds of his art and run forth singing 
into the morning. The virile and sardonic Henley remained similarly 
held in leash by a too self-conscious sense of form. By his poignancy 
of feeling and his plangency of phrase he indicated depths unplummeted 
before in merely minor poetry; but he spent all his days casting the lead 
and taking soundings, and never broke sail and raced before the wind 
over league-long billows of unbottomed seas. No verse was ever finer 
in mere texture than Mr. Austin Dobson’s: it is as exquisite as lace, and 
just as thin in substance. Dowson fluted luringly of the viol, the vio- 
let, and the vine: but his work was all done delicately, with the finger- 
tips; there was no swing of arm and push of shoulder in his gesture. 
The fervid woman who called herself Laurence Hope decked the naked- 
ness of passion in warm jewels gathered from the georgeous east: but 
her poetry remains a record of isolated hectic moments; it lacks the sus- 
tained power of the woman-soul resurgent. Mr. Kipling’s poetry has 
been felt and written with more amplitude and freedom; he has done 
the dashing and the eager deed: but his verse has been always incidental 
to his prose,—the off-shoot and by-product of a career dedicated to more 
sustained endeavors in a different art. Mr. Stephen Phillips stirred us 
at the outset with the promise of a larger poetry. He led us to the banks 
of a land-locked cove, where we listened to the murmur of the tide and 
felt far out beyond it the deep heave of all the sea; but since then he 
has allowed the inlet to be silted up with sand, and the cove has become 
tideless, stagnant,—a melancholy waste. 

For twenty years we have lived without a major poet; but yet it 
would not be sound criticism to dismiss this period as wholly unpoetic. 
It has been, in fact, a very remarkable age of minor poetry,—the most 
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remarkable since the age of Herrick and Lovelace and Carew. That 
such a phenomenon should have occurred at such a time is entirely in 
accord with the laws of literary evolution. In the history of literature, 
just as in the temporal process of the seasons, a period of expansion is 
always followed by a period of contraction. After the great Elizabethans 
came the tuneful Cavaliers; and after the great Victorians came the 
minor singers we have just enumerated. Both the major and the minor 
groups have their exits and their entrances, and contribute to the general 
spectacle by playing properly their alloted parts. It is not wise to re- 
gret that Herrick is not Shakespeare or to complain because Henley is 
not Browning. It is far wiser to recognize that minor poetry is different 
from major not merely in magnitude but also in kind. When Marvell 
and Emerson saw the universe globed in a drop of dew, the fact that 
the dew-drop was a smaller object than the ocean must have seemed to 
them irrelevant. The major poet is the bigger man; but the minor poet 
is frequently the finer artist. The major poet can afford to be careless ; 
but the minor poet is constrained to write perfectly if he is to write at 
all. With the major poet mere art is a secondary concern: he may, in- 
deed, be a great artist like Milton; or he may be a reckless and shoddy 
artist like Byron. But the minor poet loves art for the sake of art: he 
pursues perfection, and can rest content with nothing less faulfless and 
less fine. This is the reason why, in point of time, the important periods 
ef minor poetry have always come after, and not before, the important 
periods of major. So long as poetry is large and ample, it has no 
leisure to worry over imperfection: it is only after art grows conscious 
of itself that the desire for perfection intervenes to contract poetry with- 
in the compass of control. The major poet feels—like Browning’s 
Andrea regarding Raphael—that a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
and attempts big tasks for the sake of their bigness, though his art may 
falter and fail in the endeavor. But the minor poet never dares to reach 
above and through his art; he will not, to use the vulgar figure, bite off 
more than he can chew; and he confines himself to little tasks, so that 
the thing to do may never strain his competence in doing. In one word, 
minor poetry is careful; and carefulness may be regarded as a virtue or 
a fault, according to the point of view. Major poetry arises in ages 
which regard carefulness as pusillanimous: minor poetry follows in ages 
which regard it as venerable. Crabbed age and youth cannot live to- 
gether. Major poetry is the sign of a young and growing age, like the 
Elizabethan ; minor poetry is the indication of an age mature and intro- 
spective, like the present. 

It is curious to consider how the age of the conscious world varies 
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from century to century. In the spacious times of great Elizabeth all 
England was as young as Marlowe. In the eighteenth century it was 
exceedingly grown-up and mature; it had put behind it all the follies 
and the ardors of youth. Early in the nineteenth century it suddenly 
grew young again. It was not a day older than Shelley or Byron; and 
it rioted anew in glory and extravaganee. Throughout the succeeding 
century it has been gradually growing up, till now it has attained a se- 
dentary and prudential middle age. But surely, surely, before many 
years, the conscious world will again discard the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon as a garment faded and outworn; and major poetry will spring 
alive, as it has done so many times before, to be the playmate of the 
world in its new springtime. For thus the cycles revolve, and humanity 
turns orderly through its ages. 

The great minor poetry of the last twenty years has been the natural 
expression of an age that has been dominated by the careful and pru- 
dential virtues. Before beginning any undertaking, we have developed 
a habit of counting the cost. We deem it a duty, nowadays, to live 
always within our means. We have grown afraid to fail. We dare not 
wrestle with an angel, for fear of being overthrown. We no longer set 
forth in quest of Eldorado, lest the night should fall and overwhelm us 
with the dark; and, seated safe at home, we miss the mystery of unex- 
pected stars. All this is in accord with what, in another sphere, is called 
“sound business method”; and it just this forethoughtful, grown-up, 
and undaring spirit that has constrained the labors of our poets. They 
have been unwilling to do anything that they were not sure of doing 
well. They, too, have been afraid of failure, and have preferred to in- 
sure success by attempting only minor tasks. Hence the perfsct quat- 
rains, the proverbs in porcelain, the carvings in cameo; but no one has 
dared like Browning to throw away the enormous labor of a Sordello 
and a Paracelsus,—imperfect labor, flung away to waste,—to achieve in 
the end the vast edifice of The Ring and the Book. 

No one has dared, that is, except a very recent poet who stands quite 
apart from those we have been considering, and who in spirit seems to 
herald that new era of major poetry which shall arise when we grow 
tired of maturity and are ready to accept once more the heritage of 
youth. Already there are many signs that the cycle is about to turn; 
and of these none is more hopeful than the spirit shown by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes. In his earliest volumes of verse, Mr. Noyes took rank at once with 
the foremost of his contemporaries in delighted artistry and loving finish 
of form. Like them, he essayed a multitude of minor tasks; like them, 
he accomplished little, difficult endeavors with delicate art; but unlike 
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them, he seemed ever longing for larger labors. There was a spirit in 
his work that was bigger than the work itself. He was not the sort of 
man who could rest contented with accomplishment. To have accom- 
plished something is to prove that it was smaller than ourselves; our 
next concern must be to seek out something larger. What shall it profit 
us to know that we have wings, if we merely flutter them within the safe 
enfoldment of the nest; we must be off and up, to beat them against 
the gates of heaven, for so before us have the world’s great larks arisen. 
It is in this spirit that major poetry is undertaken,—a spirit immature 
and temerarious, or dauntless and undefeatable, as you choose to look 
upon it. It was the spirit of Marlowe and of Shelley,—each the morning 
star of a great poetic day. It is a spirit of which we have grown forget- 
ful in the English poetry of the last twenty years; but it is the spirit of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes. It sets his work apart from the immediate past, gives 
it the significance of something strange and new, and turns our eyes 
forward toward the future with imaginings of dawn. 

That Mr. Noyes has written many minor poems well is meritorious 
but not significant; but that he should have attempted a major poem 
and done it almost wel! lifts him above this careful and prudential age 
and makes him contemporary only with himself. He came early to the 
parting of the ways and dared the dangerous ascent; he has chosen 
rather to fail as a major poet than to continue in success among the 
minors. The choice was audacious; but high endeavor is its own reward. 
As a result we have Drake: An English Epic,’ in twelve books, finished 
and published on both sides of the Atlantic before the author attained 
the age of twenty-nine. The announcement of a complete epic by so 
young a poet is likely to raise “a smile of wistful incredulity as though 
one spake of noise unto the dead,” and in consequence the poem may 
lack readers for a time; but it is sure to win its way, little by little, 
among those whose love for English poetry is not restricted to the past. 

Drake is epic not merely in name, but in content and intention ; and 
it can be criticised upon no lower plane of poetry. It demands to be 
considered beside the elder epics of the world; and when brought into 
that high company, it shows a great many shortcomings. The purpose 
of epic poetry is to sum up within a single narrative of necessary magni- 
tude the entire contribution to human progress of a certain race, a 
certain nation, a certain organized religion; and the epic, therefore, re- 
quires for its subject-matter a vast and communal struggle, in which 
race is pitted against race, nation against nation, religion against re- 


1Drake: An English Epic. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1909. 
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ligion,—a social struggle imagined as so vast that it shakes heaven as well 
as earth and calls to conflict powers not only human but divine. In 
theme and in intention, Drake falls within this definition. When Philip 
of Spain glowered over the sea at Elizabeth of England, the future 
course of European civilization trembled in the balance. Spain repre- 
sented the ideal of despotism, both temporal and spiritual, and offered 
a regimen of emperor and pope: England represented the ideal of de- 
mocracy, of freedom in government and freedom in thought, and of- 
fered—to use Virgil’s parting words to Dante—that every man should 
over himself be crowned and mitred. The struggle immanent between 
them was not merely a war between two nations, but a conflict between 
two irreconcilable social ideals, one of which was fraught with darkness, 
the other freighted with enlightenment. The only way in which Eng- 
land could win enfranchisement for civilization was to gain the great 
commandment of the sea and hurl it forever in the face of papal and 
imperial aggression. In that desperate hour the idea dawned of Eng- 
land’s future naval greatness. Could but the sea be won and held for- 
ever, the ideal of democracy could grow and blossom in peace in the 
island nation and its colonies beyond the surge. The idea of this in- 
surance of the future by dominion of the sea dawned first in the mind 
of Sir Francis Drake, who became thereby the type of the idea incarnate, 
—the protagonist of the epic struggle which must be waged to make the 
idea prevail. Here, surely, is a theme of epic magnitude,—a theme 
closer to the heart of England than that of Paradise Lost,—and a hero 
resumptive of a nation and representative of a great civilizing cause. 

It is not in his subject-matter but in his handling of it that Mr. 
Noyes shows himself defective. Drake was written at least ten years 
too early in its author’s career, and probably ten years too quickly. No 
poet who ever lived could have written a really great epic in two years 
and finished it before the age of twenty-nine. The chief defect of Drake 
is unsteadiness of structure. Mr. Noyes has made the mistake of fol- 
lowing the historical Sir Francis chronologically through his various 
and scattering adventures, instead of patterning this narrative material 
anew in accordance with the epic design. The climax of the whole poem 
is, of course, the annihilation of the Invincible Armada; but this climax 
is not led up to logically, step by step, through all the antecedent nar- 
rative. After an admirable epic opening, the poem digresses, in the 
middle books, to mere incidental narrative of adventure. The author 
has also made the grave mistake of introducing a love story, involving 
Drake and a girl at home named Bess of Sydenham. A personal love 
motive has never been used successfully in epic poetry except in the 
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single instance of Tasso’s Jerusalem Liberated; and in Tasso’s poem 
the three heroines represent three distinct ideals of love which contri- 
bute to advance or to retard the epic cause by strengthening or weaken- 
ing from within the spirit of the leaders of the great crusade. But the 
Drake who makes love to Bess ceases at once to be the protagonist of an 
epic struggle; he discards his resumptive and representative existence as 
the symbol of a national ideal, and becomes an ordinary individual. The 
poem, therefore, in the love passages, drops from the epic level to the 
idyllic; and this mars the continuity and sustainment of the high design. 

Many of the episodes in Drake are models of vigorous and dashing 
narrative; but at other moments the narrative become tortuous, in- 
volved, and self-defeating. As a whole, the story is deficient not merely 
in plot but also in the element of character. Drake himself is too indi- 
vidual at certain times and too abstract at others; he is not completely 
realized as a man. The truest characterization in the story is expended 
upon transitory and incidental figures, like Thomas Doughty and Ad- 
miral Borough. Most of the other people are mere names; and in 
defect of characters to carry on the action, Mr. Noyes is obliged to con- 
duct a great deal of his narrative on the plane of the abstract. As an 
emphatic illustration of this, it is curious to notice that in the last great 
fight of the Armada not a single man is singled out and shown in all 
the Spanish ships. Oquendo, Recaldé, Sidonia are nothing but words 
woven into the pattern of the verse; they have no persons attached to 
them. The ships fight; but no people are realized aboard. 

The poem is not only uneven in narrative; it is also unequal in style. 
Much of it is splendidly and even grandly written; but the poet is un- 
able to hold his language always to the height of his great argument. 
His sentences are long and loose, and frequently scatter into incoherence. 
Passages of superb description or lofty eloquence are succeeded by pas- 
sages of pedestrian and labored prose measured monotonously into lines. 
Mr. Noyes has not yet mastered the art of an organized blank verse. He 
depends for variety mainly on the substitution of foot-units of rhythm 
within the line; he has not yet gained control of the subtler variation 
of phrase-units within the paragraph. He lacks resource in the arrange- 
ment of his pauses, and seems not yet to understand the varied use of 
major and minor accents, thougli these technical details might readily 
have been learned from Tennyson, who is one of Mr. Noyes’ acknowledged 
masters. The lines of Drake are often monotonously end-stopped. Be- 
cause of this, the movement not infrequently resembles Marlowe’s; and 
there are many noble tines which have the martial march of the young 
Elizabethan. But Marlowe’s blank verse, regal as it is, is too regular 
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to serve as a model for a writer coming after Tennyson; and Mr. Noyes’ 
recollection of it is probably unconscious and results from the fact that 
he is as yet less accustomed to blank verse than he is to rhyme. In the 
last great battle, which is the climax of the poem, the Spanish ships are 
large and stately and slow-moving, while the English ships are small 
and swift and dashing; and Mr. Noyes therefore decided to narrate the 
Spanish side of the conflict in Spenserian stanzas, reserving the more 
rapid movement of blank verse for the narrative of the English side. 
The experiment was audacious and was probably actuated by the author's 
realization that his own blank verse was incapable of coping with the 
dual task; but the end has justified the means, for the Spenserians are 
magnificently written and roll out the deepest resonance that has been 
heard in the stanza since Byron. The epic is sprinkled through with 
incidental lyrics, for Drake is supposed to carry along at sea some skilled 
musicians who frequently regale the adventurers with song; and many 
of these lyrics are so exquisite as to justify the shift of mood that is 
necessitated by their introduction. 

But it is only when Drake is judged side by side with the elder epics 
that such defects as we have touched on become manifest. The love epi- 
sede, which we have condemned as out of place, is very charming when 
considered merely as an idyll. The very unsteadiness of structure 
throughout the poem adds somewhat to the reader’s interest by keeping 
before him a constant element of unexpectedness. One wonders what 
the poet is going to do next, and rushes on to see. The tale is rich in 
human interest and variety of mood; and it is told with delighted and 
delightful vigor. What it lacks through immaturity it makes up in 
glorious youthfulness. It is, in every sense, the youngest of the epics; 
it is healthy, ardent, fresh, and strong. There need be no apology for 
saying that it is far more readable than Paradise Lost,—more readable, 
in fact, than any of the greater epics, excepting only the Odyssey. 

It is only fair, after such a critical examination as we have made, 
to offer without further comment certain passages from the poem which 
may speak for themselves. Here are three stanzas from one of the in- 
cidental lyrics :— 


Sweet, what is love? ’Tis not the crown of kings, 
Nay, nor the fire of white seraphic wings! 
It is a child’s heart laughing while he sings? 


Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


Love like a child around our world doth run, 
Happy, happy, happy for all that God hath done, 
Glad of all the little leaves dancing in the sun, 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 
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Love, love is kind! Can it be far away, 
Lost. in a light that blinds our little day? 
Seems it a great thing? Sweetheart, answer nay; 
Even so say I; 
Even so say I. 


Here is one of the Spenserian stanzas describing the approach of the 
great Armada at the vesper hour :— 


Bring on the pomp and pride of old Castile, 
Blazon the skies with royal Aragon, 
Beneath Oquendo let old ocean reel, 
The purple pomp of priestly Rome bring on; 
And let her censers dusk the dying sun, 
The thunder of her banners on the breeze 
Following Sidonia’s glorious galleon 
Deride the sleeping thunder of the seas, 
While twenty thousand warriors chant her litanies. 


Here is a passage of narrative. Thomas Doughty, an intimate friend 
of Drake’s, has proved himself a traitor to the expedition. Evidence is 
taken before a court-martial convened upon the desolate coast of Pata- 
gonia; and Drake leaves Doughty’s fate to be decided by the court, with 
these last words :— 


‘* Judge ye—for see, I cannot. Do not doubt 
I loved this man! 
But now, if ye will let him have his life, 
Oh, speak! But, if ye think it must be death, 
Hold up your hands in silence!’’ His voice dropped, 
And eagerly he whispered forth one word 
Beyond the scope of Fate— ‘‘ Yet, oh, my triends, 
I would not have him die!’’ There was no sound 
Save the long thunder of eternal seas,— 
Drake bowed his head and prayed. 

Then, suddenly, 

One man upheld his hand; and, all at once, 
A brawny forest of brown arms arose 
In silence, and the great sea whispered Death. 


Here is a passage which needs no announcement :— 


And he regained his lost magnificence 

Of faith in that great Harmony which resolves 
Our discords, faith through all the ruthless laws 
Of nature in their lovely pitilessness, 

Faith in that Love which outwardly must wear, 
Through all the sorrows of eternal change, 

The splendour of the indifference of God. 


Though Drake is not a great epic, and must upon the highest ground 
of criticism be adjudged a failure, it is the sort of failure that is more 
meritorious then a myriad of small successes. It is in itself, with all its 
faults, the greatest single contribution that has been made to English 
poetry since the death of Tennyson. And in the spirit behind it, the 
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work is even more significant. It is the first big effort toward a major 
poem that has been made in our literature for a generation ; and the effort 
has failed only because of the magnitude of the endeavor. Mr. Noyes 
has dared to attempt the highest, and he has not been afraid te fail. 
Thereby he shows himself a bigger man than the careful and prudent 
minor poets whose ranks he left to fare forth on this vast adventure. 
The promise of a new era of major poetry is now invested in him; and 
whether that promise shall be fulfilled rests more with him than with 
any other man. He still has much to learn; but he still has many years 
before him. Meanwhile, the spirit that he has already shown is in itself 
a nobler thing than many conquests; for, as Stevenson has said, “Every 
heart that has beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful impulse be- 
hind it in the world, and bettered the tradition of mankind.” 
Clayton Hamilton. 


A SYNTHESIS OF DRAMATIC THEORY 


“How have you found it possible to accomplish in your life so much 
more than even those who are accounted “strenuous livers” have man- 
aged to do?” one man asked of another. 

“T have saved a quarter of my life for better purpose, by re- 


fusing to discuss the weather,” was the answer. 

Perhaps a little overstated, but so true, so universally appealing, 
that it needs no comment. 

It would require little more to name the weather’s rival to 
the honors of conversational popularity. Place together a heterogeneous 
collection of individuals, assembled without purpose other than sociable, 
ignorant of each other’s hobbies and living in a sufficiently civilized 
community, and if they are ingenious enough to avoid the atmospheric 
conditions as a pathfinder to those more intimate topics which form the 
basis of the only real and valuable conversation, almost inevitably the 
discussion will turn to the drama. 

This phenomenon is, of course, like all other generalities, not the 
result of chance. It is conditioned by.psychological law as surely as is 
the even more spontaneous choice, if it may be called a choice, of the 
weather. Conversation is the most generally practised and the least 
studied of the arts. Indeed as a rule it is so utterly unstudied that the 
term “the art of conversation” is usually considered a paradox. 
Yet it is not a paradox. The paradox in regard to this subject 
lies in the phrase produced by ignorance, “the lost art of con- 
versation.” No art is ever lost. Sometimes, when that particular 
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medium of expression is no longer needed, it is abandoned. Not until 
conversation has been totally superseded by a more effective medium, as 
at moments it is now superseded by a look of the eye or a pressure of 
the hand between friends, will the art of it be abandoned. And not 
until a perfect, universal understanding of the souls of the world be 
reached, will the art of conversation or what may take its place, perish 
with all the other arts, their mission fulfilled. For conversation, 
like any other art, is the result of the irrepressible striving in each one of 
us to make ourself understood. And to gain a starting point we must 
find some topic of common understanding, or interest. The weather, 
that which first presents itself when we are conversing with a stranger, 
the wiser of us have discarded as being of too trivial importance to be in- 
trinsically of the slightest value, or, more exactly, as being of too 
tremendous importance for us to grapple with its true significance. 
And the passions, the universality of which we all realize, we hold to be 
too bristling a body to be used as a shuttlecock in this preliminary game. 
And it is the same with emotions. We avoid emotions. We turn to 
ideas. And ideas are usually matters of individual interest—except 
ideas on the drama. “The drama,” Professor Matthews has said in 
his latest book’, “is the most democratic of all the arts.” It deals 
with the clash of will on will, a clash that each of us experiences to 
some extent daily, and that each of us will continue to experience until 
the universal riddle is solved. Moreover it is the art form most easily 
sensed. A novel, a picture, a piece of sculpture, we must actively exert 
ourselves to appreciate. And we stand alone, or comparatively alone, 
before it. At any moment there may come between, the distracting in- 
fluence of something from without. But in a theatre the danger of this 
inconvenience is minimized. The spectator has only to remain awake to 
receive some impression, and he is in the midst of hundreds of others 
there for the same purpose; he has the social pleasure added to the in- 
dividual. Of course at a concert conditions are somewhat the same. 
But there is this important difference: the appeal is to the ear alone, 
and the eye is left free to wander to distracting stimuli. In drama the 
visual and the auditory senses are both kept occupied, and of late there 
has even been a tendency at times to utilize the spectator’s sense of smell. 
It is for these reasons that the play is of such general interest and that 
a discussion of the play may generally be relied upon as an agreeable 
topie of conversation. 


It is for these reasons, also, no doubt, that an essayist may generally 


1The Study of the Drama, by Brander Matthews. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1910. $1.50 net. 
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be sure of a reading public, if he produce a book on the drama; and this 
explains in great part, too, why the present volume, together with the 
many past and future ones which Professor Matthews has published and 
certainly will publish, is sure of a degree of popularity. 

Oscar Wilde has stated that the real critic is a creator. Judged by 
this law Professor Matthews cannot be termed a critic. It is true that 
he has evolved one or two ideas thoroughly his own. But the real 
creator does not duplicate his creations. In nature there is no identity. 
Professor Matthews himself has pointed out in this work that when 
Moliére, for example, attempted to reproduce Sganarelle in one play 
after another, in reality he created each time a different being. Profes- 
sor Matthews however has given us the children of his own dramatic 
thinking in one book after another. The volumes bear different titles, 
but the children do not wear very different clothes. “Oh! there you are, 
my friend,” we say instinctively, and our impulse is to turn away to the 
study of what we do not already thoroughly understand. 

The author is not ignorant of this quality. In one of his strikingly 
apt similes he has said that every man’s brain is like a barrel-organ. 
It is supplied with only a limited number of tunes, and when they are 
played, he must perforce repeat them. Of course he might cease per- 
forming—but that is a matter not in the simile. This theory is un- 
doubtedly true. Undoubtedly we receive much of the old in the new 
works of an artist. But the reason we accept it with pleasure and not 
with fatigue is that we view the truth from a new and unexpected angle. 
It is like seeing a friend acting in an unforeseen situation. For a moment 
we hold our breath in suspense, and then when we see the character we 
known and love assert itself, as we tell ourselves we knew it would, then 
we are filled with a great joy, which is the real joy of repetition. 
But Professor Matthews has lost to us this pleasure. And the defect 
is caused by preceding excellence. The first time that he produced 
tunes, he executed them so adequately, so thoroughly, that at repetition 
there was no new variation he could give them. His statement of his 
theory, his explanation, his illustration, all were so apt and full that we 
understood entirely at the first, and there remains no new point from 
which he can show us the old truth. 

But this is not adverse judgment. It is merely that essential de- 
partment of criticism known as classification. No one more than the 
author of this book himself has stood for the just principle of the in- 
justice of condemning a water-color because it is not a painting in oil. 
Each medium is subject to its own standards of criticism. And that 
necessitates our determining the medium before applying the standards. 
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The Study of the Drama is not meant, probably, to be a new word in 
the theory of dramatic art. Rather is it aimed to be an orderly electic 
synthesis of the result of the theory and experience of dramatic crafts- 
manship in the past. Starting with the posit that a real play “is 
composed to be performed by actors, in a theatre, and before an au- 
dience,” the volume undertakes to evaluate all the rules of playmaking 
according to that posit, and to relate all those rules thus found necessary 
to the divisions of that posit. It is not designed as an intensive study 
to aid the actual process of playwriting, as the author carefully states 
in his preface, but for the help of “those who wish to learn how plays are 
written now, and how they have been written in the past.” Those who 
wish to obtain some definite knowledge—form standards of the crafts- 
manship of the theatre, that they may know not only what they like, 
but why they like it, that they may intelligently demand what they 
want, and “accept no substitute.” The author believes that in spite of 
evolution, involving change, there are certain general dramatic laws 
underlying all plays from Aeschylus to Ibsen; that, in spite of variety 
of content and its import, these laws hold, from Shakespeare to Scribe. 
And it is these laws which he attempts to set forth, order and explain, 
for the benefit of the amateur critic. 

That there is room for such a work cannot be questioned. That the 
end has been attained is equally true. In an orderly way, which simpli- 
fies comprehension and attests to the successful teaching power arising 
from a long and helpful pedagogic career, Professor Matthews has set 
forth these laws of play-making as they are conditioned by each in- 
fluence in the threefold posit mentioned above. Then he proceeds to 
the exposition of the one prime law: the assertion of the human will 
against strenuous opposition. From this point on individual problems 
are more carefully dissected, all in the light of what has been explained 
before. It is hopeless to attempt to quote. It is too large and com- 
pact a work to submit to that sort of treatment. For the reader who 
has not entered these fields before, alone or under the guiding protection 
of one of the author’s earlier works, there will be found a wealth of 
critical aid; for him who has previously adventured therein illuminating 
order will be found where before there may have been chaos, or at least 
lack of correlation. 

And yet, in spite of the well-built structure of the work and its com- 
prehensiveness, the hopeful point about it is that it is not the final 
word, so destructive of subsequent effort. In the first place there is so 
much crowded into so little space that for the total novice, he who will 
find most in the book, more leisurely and independent treatment of the 
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several subjects will be needed before they become really part of his own 
critical equipment. One cannot digest an encyclopedia, no matter how 
lucid nor how compact. In the second place, there is a “Chapter of Defi- 
nitions” which begins with an exposition of the utter lack of a scientific 
precision in the definitions of art, and especially dramatic art; proceeds 
with an unsupported statement as to how necessary such precision is; 
plays a little with poor definitions and explains fully some precise ones 
from the French, which needed only to be translated ; and finally leaves 
the whole matter as indefinite as ever. It seems to be a chapter not yet 
ready for print, but rushed in because the rest of the book could not 
wait. It is unfortunate for the volume, otherwise so clearly sure of its 
points ; but fortunate for its inspiration to those who do not care to leave 
any ground untilled. 

And finally there is encouragement for the unwritten in the manner 
in which certain modern products are left unaccountated for. Peter Pan 
is rightly praised as a great poetic play. But Peter Pan will 
not submit to all the rules. Yet his trespass is allowed to 
pass, unpunished and unjustified. It is a significant point, since he is 
not considered a genius, subject to no rule—indeed the particularly sane 
attitude that the author takes throughout is that there are certain rules 
that no genius can escape, that the real genius does not want to escape. 
On the contrary, Peter is admitted into the rank of the law-conformers 
without comment. But no matter how noiselessly we may smuggle him 
in, and those like him, they will not be safe until we have made a home 
for them. And it is just exactly there that the work stops short. What has 
been, is all comfortably housed. But the rooms are all occupied. There 
are left no spacious, inviting spare-rooms for the stranger guest who is 
already knocking at our gates. One chapter in the book, for instance, 
is devoted, and devoted very sanely, to the Elizabethan dramatists. But 
inasmuch as the work embraces all drama, why was that selection made? 
It would seem to have been better to devote such detailed treatment, if 
it was to be made at all, to the drama of to-day, and the outlook for 
to-morrow. ‘There is one clear-visioned prophecy at the end of the 
chapter on The Dramatic Poem and the Poetic Drama, but it is all too 
brief and fleeting. What is the use of all this analysis of the past, 
without its application to the present and the future? Is it not more 
vital to our needs to attempt to evaluate to-day, than it is to be sure 
of evaluating a part of yesterday? 

Still, one should not demand too much.. And “work yet to be done” 
is a healthy cry. For the experienced student and the reader of the 
author’s previous work, there is the help of order to be received from this 
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volume. For the novice, who does not object to a style intent always on 
the thought and never on the flow or the glow of the words, there is a 
clear compilation of theory that will lead him on to further investigation, 
if he is not overwhelmed by the mass of the material. It is not new. 
It is too definite to be suggestive. Its style is neither boldly brilliant 
nor softly beautiful. It is a gathering of the wheat into sheaves. It 
will serve as an excellent text-book. Indeed that is exactly what it is, 
supplied as it is with plan, index, bibliography, and question exercises 
at the back, Like all text-books, it would be better as an aid to a teacher 
than alone. Perhaps, with a view of the impending founding of 
schools of dramaturgy, this may prove its ultimate goal of success. In 
the meantime it will probably arouse in careful readers a desire to in- 
vestigate further. And what more can be desired of such a work than 
that it lead on? Edward Goodman. 


OUR PEOPLE IN THE FORTIES 
I 


The self-imposed task of John Bach McMaster of the University of 
Pennsylvania is drawing near now to its appointed goal. The seventh 
volume of A History of the People of the United States, from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War, has just issued from the press. It contains the 
story of the House soon to be divided against itself—or, rather, the 
story of the building of that House—the life-story of the people of the 
United States in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century. 

lt is now thirty years ago that the first volume of this monumental 
work was given to the public, to be immediately recognized by discern- 
ing critics as a new and important asset of English-speaking civilization. 
‘he declared end and purpose of the venture was, to evolve United 
States history out of the every-day life, the economic and social actual- 
ities and the previously unheard-of opportunities of a new people. 
This end and purpose the author—a young man then of untried literary 
fortunes—set forth in the following introductory pronouncement: 


‘*The subject of my narrative is the history of the people of the United 
States of America from the close of the war for independence down to the open- 
ing of the war between the States. In the course of this narrative much indeed 
must be written of wars, conspiracies and rebellions; of presidents, of congresses, 
of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of political leaders in the senate-house, 
and of the rise of great parties in the nation. Yet the history of the people 
shall be the chief theme. At every stage of the splendid progress which sepa- 
rates the America of Washington and Adams from the America in which we 


‘A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, by John Bach MeMaster; New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1910. 
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live, it shall be my purpose to describe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, 
the literary canons of the times; to note the changes of manners and morals; to 
trace the growth of that humane spirit which abolished punishment for debt, 
which reformed the discipline of prisons and of jails, and which has, in ou 
own time, destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes. Nor 
shall it be less my aim to recount the manifold improvements, which, in a thou 
sand ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life and ministered to the happi 
ness of our race; to describe the rise and progress of that long series of me 
chanical inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of the world and 
our just pride and boast; to tell, how under the benign influence of liberty 
and peace, there sprang up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity un 
paralleled in the annals of human affairs; how, from a state of great povert: 
and feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence and power; how 
her agriculture and her manufacture flourished together; how, by a wise systen 
of free education and a free press, Knowledge was disseminated, and the arts 
and sciences advanced; how the ingenuity of her people became fruitful of won 
ders far more astonishing than any of which the alchymists had ever dreamed. 

‘*Such mingling of social with political history is necessary to a correc! 
understanding of the peculiar circumstances under which our nation was forme: 
and grew up. Other people in other times have become weary of their rulers, 
have thrown off the yoke, have come out of the house of bondage and set u)) 
that form of government which always has been thought the freest and mos! 
perfect. But our ancestors were indeed a highly favored people. They were 
descended from the most persevering, the most energetic, the most thrifty o! 
races. They enjoyed the highest form of civilization; their climate was salu 
brious; their soil rich; their country boundless; they were hampered by no 
traditions; they were surrounded by no nations of whom they stood in fear 
Almost alone, in a new land, they were free to work out their own form ot 
government in accordance with their own will. The consequence has been suc! 
a moral and social advancement as the world has never seen before. The Ame: 
icans who toward the close of 1783, celebrated with bonfires, with cannon, anid 
with bell-ringing, the acknowledgment of independence and the return of peace, 
lived in a very different country from that with which their descendants ar 
familiar. Indeed, could we, under the potent influence of some magician 's 
drugs, be carried back through one hundred years, we should find ourselves in 
a country utterly new to us.’’ 


II 


In default of that “potent influence of some magician’s drugs,” the 
historian has to reconstruct for us that “new country” of a hundred, 
of seventy-five, of fifty years ago out of a mountainous material of ol 
newspaper files, court-records, fashion plates, pamphlets, stage bills, 
advertisements, posters, magazine articles and books of travel—a welter 
of contemporary evidence, both American and alien, which has to be 
collected, sifted, compared and carefully estimated as to its proper ev! 
dential value. Every economic, social or political contention ever fought 
over on American soil, has left, its spirit past and gone, a dead sedi 
ment of ephemeral literature, scattered throughout the country and 
partly buried in far-away local archives and libraries. To piece this 
evidence together and out of it to reconstruct American society in its 
various stages of development throughout the ante-bellum days, the 
author had to go through the titanic task of examining tens of thou 
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sands of human documents, to co-ordinate and subordinate them in the 
right order of their interdependencies, and to look for the illuminating 
word amid a mass of written and printed verbiage on almost every 
topic under the sun—Currency, Repudiation, Slavery, Banking, ariff- 
Laws, Railroads, Inventions, Postage, Lotteries, Capital Punishment, 
Suifrage, Fourierism, Mormonism, Immigration, Nativism, Annexation, 
Free Soil, Foreign Relations—the above are just a few of the topics 
treated in the seventh volume of John Bach McMaster’s opus magnum, 
and on each of these topics literally thousands of contemporary ut- 
terances had to be examined before the author could lay the first stone 
in his effort to reconstruct the edifice of that by-gone culture whose 
heirs we are to this day. Small wonder then, that it took the writer 
three decades to erect his vast historical structure. With that admir- 
able single-heartedness of purpose which is characteristic of the best 
American scholarship, he set about to make of his work a veritable 
Kulturgeschichte—an enduring exhibition—half of all the industrial, 
social and political activities of his people during the first seventy-five 
years of their national existence. 


Iil 


What an Elizabethan dramatist would call “the argument” of this 
seventh of eight projected volumes, runs in the main as follows: 

A yation without settled frontiers to the North, West and Southwest, 
without a currency worthy of the name, with a literature that for the 
most part did not stand the test of transmission to another generation, 
without effective means of transportation and inter-communication and 
with the malignant growth of slave-holding interests gnawing at its 
vitals, anticipates in the consciousness of its citizens its own magnifi- 
cent future and savagely resents all Kuropean—and more especially, for 
obvious reasons, all British—criticism. Such criticism, short-sightedly 
enough, hinges mostly around three topics: Repudiation, Slavery, and 
the provincial rusticity of a thinly populated commonwealth proud of 
its own material opulence as contrasted with the beggarly pretensions 
of older and more niggardly civilizations. 

Repudiation is to us, the Epigoni, a gruesome legend of anarchic 
times. Prof. McMaster, with his unfailing sense for the truly signi- 
ficant and the characteristic voices in a contemporary tumult of ut- 
terance, succeeds completely in an interesting chapter on repudiated 
obligations in giving us a picture of that now legendary time, when “a 
mere United States security” was to Uncle Scrooge a synonym for all 
that is unfit to be depended upon. A further circumstance of American 
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civilization of the Forties which lends to it the far-off effect of remote 
ages, is the prohibitive height of postage. “Kentucky,” we read, “de- 
clared that the present exorbitant rates of postage had resulted in a 
practical closure of the mails to a large part of the people. New York 
believed that the high rates . . . prevented the use of the mails as a 
medium of communication. ... Alabama urged that rates of postage 
be made to conform to the coin of the United States, and that, instead 
of six and a quarter, twelve and a half, eighteen and three-quarter 
cents, they be five, ten and fifteen cents. ‘The petition from Lllinois 
likewise complained of the high rates of letter postage... . Illinois 
was a young State, her citizens were widely separated from their early 
friends and found the rates of postage so burdensome as to cause prac- 
tically a disuse of the mails.” A passage like this gives the present- 
day American a striking idea of the vast lonesomeness and isolation of 
frontier communities in the days antedating railroads, telegraphs and 
cheap postage. With such food for retrospective imagination the whole 
volume of 641 pages is replete. This merit of easily marshalling an 
array of suggestive facts is especially conspicuous in the chapters on 
Slavery and the Status of Free Negroes in the South, and likewise in 
those pages dealing with Nativism, Mormonism and the Mexican War. 
Chapter LNXIII, entitled “The East in the Forties” is a particularly 
rich specimen of the author’s craftsmanship in reconstructing out of 
skillfully selected contemporary evidence our own past. It tyeats of 
the streets and shops of New York in the Forties, its hotels and clubs, 
its street-scenes, its police, of the characteristics of Boston, Philadel 
phia and Baltimore, of popular amusements in our cities, of theatres 


and actors, phrenology, mesmerism, Italian opera, magazines, popular 
writers and a score of kindred topics, always quoting chapter and 


verse in support of statement, opinion or descriptive features—a method 
which unfailingly produces in the reader a feeling of safe guidance 
through a world forever vanished. An eagerly expectant host of readers 
look forward to the publication of the final volume which is to bring 
us to the very threshold of the Civil War. In the meantime, a true 
mirror is held up to the nation of its-own past in peace and war, and 
our citizens may read, with a smile of proud satisfaction, of that un- 
couth Elijah Pogram defiance to the earth in the Forties, which later 
decades, despite its apparent naiveté, has shown to be more than a mere 
boast of the young chanticleer among the nations. 


J. Fuchs. 





